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Chapter One: The Historic Development in the Early Church. 
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1. Jesus and the Apostles. 
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G. The Society of Jesus. 


H. Protestant Asceticisn. 
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Chapter fhree: A Critical Evaluation of Asceticism. 
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Central Conceptions of Asceticisn. 


1. Askesis, a Fundamental Principle. 

2. Repression of the Natural Instincts. 
3e World-renunciation. - 

4, Church-renunciation,. 


Its Value to tthe Church and the World. 
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Sacrifice. 
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ASCETICISM AND: AESTHETICISM : 


THEIR CONFLICT AND RECONCILIATION IN THE 


HISTORY OF CHRISTIAN THOUGHT. 


The history of religious life and thought 
reveals a conflict of two opposing ethical ideals. In the 
quest for the perfect life two ways have presented themselves 
to men, each claiming to lead tosthe desired goal. 

On the one side is self-repression, self-denial, the ascetic 
ideal. The way of life has been pointed out as the way of 
sacrifice. It has been declared that if a man would reach 
the heights that rise before him, if he would live to the 
limit of his possibilities, he must deny himself, he must 
repress the instincts and desires that crowd upon his 
consciousness, and by this hard, barren road, come to the 
goal of a life good and true. 

Over against this is the opposite ideal of self-expression, 
self-realization, the goal of the aesthetic. According to this 
ideal, perfection is not to be reached by a cramping and 
stunting of life, but by an expansion of all the powers and 


possibilities of the soul. Every avenue that aids in this 


self-realization is to be kept wide open. Anything that 
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contributes to a fuller ite ais to he geeks after. The road 
to the perfect life is not hard and barren, but easy and 
piggeent, with allearth's glory and beauty ministering to 

the traveller along the way. 

The emphasis on one or other of these principles 
of life has varied at different times and in different ways. 
Sometimes one has been uppermost, only to produce an 
inevitable reaction by which the opposing principle has been 
given the dominant influence. Even in Israel the two tendencies 
are to be seen in the hostile parties of Pharisees and 
Sadducees, the former rigid in its legal demands, the latter 
under the influenee of Hellenistic culture. 

The conflict has been a very definite one within Christianity 
itself. Asceticism has had by far the greater emphasis and 
influenee. This is due to the belief that Jesus was an 
ascetic, and that He called His disciples to the ascetic life. 
For centuries the highest ideal of all Christendom was the 
monk or the nun, and many thousands of the best and most 
scholarly and influential men in the Church were ascetics.. 
But this influence has by no means been undisputed. Revolt 
came, as it was bound to come against any one-sided view 

of life. Especially today, the tendency is toward a culture 
that is the very antithesis of the ascetic ideal, expressed 
in the emphasis on such terms ag self-expression and self- 
realization. 

There is much to be said in favour of both 
principles. At the basis of the ascetic position is the 


demand, inherent in the human soul, for self-sacrifice. It 
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Page three 


is a fact of experience that life can never know richness 
or depth if it knows not sacrifice. No soul can sound 
life's deeps unless first it has walked in the way of the 
cross. And this demand has a universal appeal. Every 
man instinctively acknowledges the nobility of sacrifice. 
Ignore it he may, and frequently does, but when he is 
brought face ae face with it, it awakens a response in his 
soul, and he acknowledges the glory of its heroism. 

On the other hand, one is quick to recognise 
the power and reasonableness of an appeal to a full self- 
realization, a development of one's powers to the utmost, 
the use of every gift God has given. The least that ean be 
said for it is that it is the natural principle of life. It 
preserves individuality, and immeasurably inerensos a man's 
usefulness in the world. It is a noble inspiration to set 
in the heart of youth that impels it to come with the prayer 
that signifies the development and consecration of every 
possibility and power: 

"Just as I am, young, strong, and free, 
To be the best that I ean be 
For Truth, and Righteousness, and Thee, 
Lerd ef my life, I come." 
It is surely a glorious thing to be able, with William Blake, 
"To see a world in a grain of sand, 
And a heaven in a wild flower, 
Hold infinity in the palm of your hand, 
And eternity in an hour." 


And this Culture that claims all the knowledge of the ages as 
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its possession makes for progress in the world. It is of 
the utmost importance that each succeeding generation build upon 
the achievements of the past. One of the weaknesses of the 
ascetic position in its extreme form was that it repudiated, 
or looked askance at, non-christian literature and knowledge. 
"A man who is ignorant of what others before him have thought 
will turn down many a blind alley, will set great store on 
ideas that have been proved false, and will probably over- 
rate his own intellectual accomplishments. We would never 
travel very far if we had always to go back to the beginning 
and call everything to question and start at first prineiples."1 

And Yet, while much can be said for both 
ideals, one cannot fail to see the inadequacy of eithrr as 
a principle of life. Pressed to their logical conclusion, 
they both fail in their endeavour, and instead of realizing 
the self, rather mutilate and destroy it. 

The important thing to see, however, is that 
each has made a contribution to the spiritual progress of 
the race. It is easy to overlook this, and with one-sided 
emphasis and criticism, to see nothing but that which is 
good or bad according to one's emphasis. Even an eminent 


historian like Gibbon seems to have something of this bias 


2 


when he discusses Monasticism, seeing no good in a movement 
which ran to such extremes. There is much that one may 
criticise in both methods when over-emphasized, but both 
have yielded something worthy toward moral and spiritual 
progress. And, as we shall see later, each must make its 


eontribution in the moral development of the soul. 
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Our purpose will be to trace the . 
development and influence of these opposing ideas and ideals. 
It will be necessary for us to exercise a sympathetic imagination 
in this task. We shall need to put ourselves in the place of 
those who have zealously followed these principles, and seek to 


see as they saw. Aas we study the opposition of the two ideals 


we shall need to ask: " Is the conflict inevitable ?" Is the 
issue confronting men an " Either .. or ." And,if so, " Which 
ideal is to have its place in the Christian Ethic?" Or; -i8 


there a co-ordinating principle which unites these two principles 
of life, and brings to the character the rich contribution each 


has to make ? 
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GHAP TER ONE 


THE HISTORIC DEVELOPMENT IN THE EARLY CHURCH. 


A. The Historical Background. 


In seeking the origin and development 
of Christian asceticism, it is necessary to go behind the 
movement te see what currents centributed te its stream of 
theught. There are four great movements which it is necessary 


to examine. 


1. ORIENTALISM. 
Orientalism is a term used te deseribe 


a somewhat nebulous system of belief which exercised immense 
influenee in the early world. It has its foeal peint largely 
in Zoroastrianism, although it reaches out beyond the bounds 

of any one organised system, and is best described as a 
religio-intellectual atmosphere that for centuries pervaded the 
theught of the world. Its dominant characteristic was dualism, 
teaching the existenee of two primal spirits, the Good and the 
Bad, the Spirit of Light and the Spirit of Darkness, from 

which all things preceed. Henee matter is regarded as 


inherently evil, and deliverance therefrom is to be sought in 
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Be Bernard H, Springett: "Secret Sects of Syria and the 
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every pessible way. "The werld becomes the arena of a fierce, 
irreconcilable eenel ict Thus this belief tended inevitably 
to an ascetic denial of the body. "The great cleavage which 
disrupts the universe is repeated in man; in him alse reason 
and sense are ever at variance, ever involved ina feua."! 

The influenee of Orientalism at 
enee began to spread,~ although its direct influenee hardly 
becomes important before the Eastern conquests of 
Alexander, in the fourth century B.C. These conquests 
provided an outlet for the theught of the East, and it reached 
out and teuched many lands, affeeting prefeundly many widely 
differing systems of belief, and many of the great teachers 
of antiquity. Instances of the asceticism it develeped will 
be seen in some of the movements it influenced. Pythagoras, 
"the father of science", as we shall see, was for long subject 
to its teaching, and influenced by its cosmogany. Stoicism 
was subject to its influence. In the centuries before and 
after Christ it was specially active throughout the Asiatic 
world. The Essenes incorporated much of its teaching into 
their ascetic systen. In the seeond century ef eur era 
Gnosticism formulated an eclectic system that absorbed 
Zoroastrian ideas. Finally Manichaeism developed as a 
branch of this Eastern teaching. Manes, a Persian slave and 
scholar, "gave to certain Magian ideas a definite shape, and 
constructed a system with such skill that it spread not 


b) 
merely over the East but throughout Europe." Goenstantine 


studied it before his conversion, and for nine years 
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Augustine was one of its auditors". "This was the final 
assault made by Persia on the Occident---an assault.... 
ultimately destined to be repulsed by the pewerful 


resistance offered to it by the Christian Empire." | 


2. Pythagoreanisn. 

Anether movement that tended definitely 
towards an ascetic practice of life, and which was influential 
in later thought, was Pythagoreanisnm. Pythagoras is one of 
the most impertant and most interesting figures in pre- 
Socratie philesophy.* An Ionian, born at Samos, the period 
ef his activity fell in the waren half of the s#xth century 
B.C. He was regarded with the deepest reverence by his 
follewers, who held him to be more than eek? He left no 
written statement of his dectrine, and differences of 
interpretation and emphasis on the part of his disciples, 
together with a mass of legend that grew up around him, have 
made it difficult to arrive at his system of thought. 
Springett declares that "he was taken as a prisoner to 
Babylon when Cambyses, the Persian despot, invaded Egypt. 
Here he was able to study the knowledge in the possession 
of the Magi, eo heirs of Zoroaster, thereby enlarging his 
already vast horizen of doctrines and mysteries." : This 
seems at least probable, as his teaching shows evident 
influence of Orientalism. Plate,in his "Phaedo" indicates 
that it was a Pythagorean doctrinethat the soul is bound in 
a prison-house of the body, a doctrinewith a definite 
Oriental tinge. 


Pythagoras was "the founder of an 
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order or brotherhood with moral and religious aims’ at 
Croton in the Gulf of reacties The movement was in the 
nature of a protest against the popular religion, and the 
popular moral standard of Greece. One of the leading ideas 
on which his religion was based was the necessity of observing 
certain abstinences. He promulgated a rule of life for his 
followers, which required the practice of asceticism. They 
abstained"not only from meat but from fish" also; " they 
wore a peculiar costume and went barefooted." They were 
required to make a self examination night and geet 
Aspirants to the novitiate were required to submit to very 
severe tests. They must serve "a Preparation of two years, 
which might be prolonged to five. during which the novice, 
aoe as"The Listener" was taught the necessity of subduing 
his passions and enlarging his mind." ne 

Plato was deeply interested and 
influenced by the teaching of Pythagoras* the latters movement 


gave emphasis to the ascetic tendencies which teveloped later 


in so many different directions. 


3. STOICISM. 

A later system of Greek thought with 
ascetic ideas, which exerted immense influence for many centurtes 
was Stoicisnm. Founded at Athens about 300 B.C. by Zeno, it 
was dominant for three centuries before the Christian era, and 
for three centuries of that era. Stoicism was a development 


of the Socratic School of the eaten The Cynies developed 
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an ascetic habit of life based on the contempt for external 
things manifested by Socrates. With Socrates, this contempt 
for externals was but a means to an end. The Cynics 
elevated this means into an end in itself, making it "a hard 
ascetic doctrine, which continued to attract its votaries 
for five hundred years, and handed dewn some legacies to the 
ascetic school in the Christian Church. "! Zeno, the 
founder of Stoicism, was a disciple of Crates of Thebes, a 
member of the Cynic School, and undoubtedly developed his 
system from this teaching. The Stoices continued to have a 
sympathetic appreciation for Cynicism, and Epictetus, an 
eminent Stoic teacher, gives the name of Cynic to Socrates 
and other moral heroes. 

The formula of Stoic doctrine was 
to "Live aceording to Nature".? They preached a control of 
life by reason rather than by desire,’ and their ideal was set 
forth in the "Passionless Sage", who had won himself free 
from the "morbid and disorderly condition of the rational 
soul" which we call passion. The ascetic rigor of the 
system was shown in the contempt displayed by its members © 
wealth, fame, power, and other objects of worldly cuenta 
Seneca teaches that the way to virtue is "a continuous 
struggle with lusts and faults, a campaign in which there is 
no repose; in preparation for which a man needs such ascetic 
practice as is given by days of meagre diet and rough raiment 
deliberately eraeg?” Epictetus gives special emphasis to 


the two words "Endure" and "Refrain". He'"looked coldly on 


ae J.BeBrown: "Stoics and Saints", p45. 


2. R p.58. 


Si E.V.Arndld: "Roman Stoicism", p.362. 
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marriage, on the home, on the service of the state. They wens 
all distractions."! Perseus the Stoic satirist, has the 
phrase "accursed flesh", which contains a suggestion of that 
dualism which regarded matter as inherently evil. The 
general ascetic tendency of Stoicism is set forth in striking 
language fin striking language) in the "Counsels ef Perfection" 
quoted by Arnold: "Soft living is at all ages to be avoided. 
It is in these days a danger to the bodily health; for when a 
man is accustomed to be protected from a draught by glass 
windows.....the slightest breeze may put him in danger of his 
life.....It is better to go without shoes; for after all to be 
shod is not very different from being fettered, and runners do 
net user shoes. So also avoid luxurious furniture...Luxury 
corrupts both body and Oe 

It is difficult to overestimate the 
influence of Stoicism on the thought of the early world. 
The chief Hs ef its influence was in Reme. The Stoic 
type was not in reality Greek at heart. "The refined, 
artistic, sensual civilisation of Greece and Asia Minor might 


the 
easily produce fine examples of Epicurean, but Rome was from 


the earliest times pre-eminently the home of Sisiciaes 
Seneca, Epictetus, and Marcus Aurelius are Roman names that 
stand in the forefront of Stoic history. This is 

significant when one remembers the rapidly growing influence 
of the Roman Church in the Christian world. While 

Christian asceticism in its extreme form did not have tts rise 


in this "home of Stoicism", one can see how the ideas current 


in the common mind through centuries of Stoic teaching and 
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practice would aid any movement which had for its chief* 
emphasis the abnegation of the affections and desires of the 


soul. 


4, Essenism. 

The fast of these great ascetic 
movements which ante-dated Christianity, and one which 
probably exercised a unique influence on the Christian Church, 
was HEssenisn. Lecky describes the movement as part of the 
asceticism that was raging like a mental epidemic in the 
world. | This epidemic broke out in most unexpected 
places. Banus the Pharisee is described as living very 
much as the Christian hermits did in later years. 
"Josephus, who for three years had lived with him in his 
mountain caves, describes his self-mortifications and 
hardy life, his clothing and woven leaves, his food of the 
chance roots that he could gather from the soil." : 

And the Essenes present a curious spectacle of a monastic 
movement among people whose law was peculiarly repugnant 
to monastic ete 

Our sources of information 
concerning the sect are not numerous, being confined mostly 
to "Josephus, and Philo of Alexandria, and a short note by 
Pliny", who speaks of their colony near the dead sea, 

Of the ascetic character of Essene teaching, however, there 
can be no doubt. The origin of the sect is obscure, but 


5 
apparently they were one of the three parties which came 


into existence among the Jews after the return from $he 
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Persian captivity. | They were in existence at the time of 
the Maccabees, and undoubtedly were very strongly influenced 
by Orientalism. "The characteristic feature of Essenism 
was a mystical speculation which involved a rigid asceticism 
as its practical Geupcaiedee: "They eiieeiad to despise 
money, fame, pleasures; professed the most strict chastity, 
er rather continence, and practised endurance as a oe 
They condemned any gratification of the natural cravings. 
Pleasure was regarded as an evil.° Wine ea flesh were 
excluded. © Oil for anointing was refused. ! Mortification 
was Peetinna,” Marriage was prohibited.” Communism was 
Bavereear’ The world was held in contempt. |! In fact, 
the movement was a most thorough-going attempt to escape from 
the conditions of physical life. It was a real monastic 
institution. The members cultivated the soil, used no art 
artificial textures as clothing, and ate only food that was 
spontaneously oC tag They cared for the poor, the 
siek, and the agea. '? They had no natural increase of 
their numbers, but grew by means of converts. 

The sect was strong at the opening 
of the Christian era. Many have contended that John the 
Baptist was an Essene, while some have made the same claim 
regarding Jesus. However, the facts are not sufficient 
to warrant such a claim. Undoubtedly the early Church was 
influenced by this movement. One braneh of the Essenes, 
the Therapeutae, or Healers, ultimately belonged wholly to 
cietetianity: and doubtless brought with it some of its 


Essene beliefs and practices. The many points of resemblance 


* 
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between Essene practice and later Christian asceticism at 


least suggest the direct influence of the former. 


B. ASCETIC TENDENCIES IN THE EARLY CHURCH. 


It is interesting to discover how 
early asceticim developed in the Christian Church. There 
are evidences of it in the New Testament, although here 
invariably it is the disciplinary asceticism of the Christian 
athlete. It has always been the assumption of the Christian 
ascetics that Jesus Himself ae an ascetic, and that his call 
to discipleship was a call to this extreme self-renunciation. 
There are many things in the teaching of Jesus which can be 
advanced in support of this view. One such saying is the 
command to the rich young ruler, which has been influential 
in the history of Christian asceticism, notably in the case 
of Anthony, the "Father of Christian Monasticism" ; 

"If thou wilt be perfect, go and sell that thou hast, and 


give to the poor, and thou shalt have treasure in heaven: 
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' ; 
and come follow me". Many others also come readily to mind, 


as the references to the cross the Christian must pear;* the 
command to hate father and mother and wife and children and 
even one's own life;° and the statement of the profound 
principle that whosoever loses his life for Christ's sake 
shall find iy But it would be most uncritical to take 
these isolated utterances and from them formulate what 
purports to be the mind of Christ. It is a glaring fallacy 
to suggest that the command to one man to follow a certain 
course of life is necessarily binding upon all who, like hia, 
would imherit eternal life. Jesus did not set forth precepts 
to be literally faltwued: but principles by means of which 
life was to be governed. These sayings of the Master, 
apparently explicit, yet profound in their real signiticanem 
must be interpreted in the light of the main body of His 
teaching, and also specially in the light of His own practice 
ef life. Nowhere did Jesus depreciate the body. He was 
continually ministering to its needs, healing the sick, and 
multiplying the loaves and fishes that physical hunger might 
be appeased. He admitted the legitimacy of the common needs 
of life? and is frequently spoken of as being present at a 
feast, several of which were given specially in His honor. 
One of the first incidents in His public life was His attendance 
at a marriage feast,in Cama» of Galilee. He was criticised 
as"a man gluttonous, and a winebibber, a friend of publicans 
and sinners" a criticism that could never have been uttered 
of one whose life was in any sense agseétic, His view of 


Marriage ennobled it as an ordinance in which God shared: 
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1. Mark 10:9. 


2, "Sacerdotal Celibacy", p.10. 


as Acts 2:46. 


4. 1 Corinthians 9:25, 
er 1 Corinthians 9:27. 


6. Colossians 3:5, 
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"What therefore God hath Joined together, let not man put 
asunder." A scholar like H.C.Lea,who has perhaps made the 
most thoroughgoing investigation ever made concerning celibacy, 
declares,"No teacher before Christ had ventured to form so 
lofty a conception of the marriage tie." ‘ It is utterly 
impossible to substantiate from the Gospels the claim that 
Jesus was an ascetic. He recognised the world as the work 

of Gods hands,and accepted and used all the common blessings 
me life. In His teaching there is no emphasis on negation 

as an end to be sought for its own sake. It is true He did not 
shun pain,and His life was a sacrifidal one. But all His 

pain came to Him in the path of duty. He recognised the 

place of sacrifice in His life,but did not exalt it into an 
exclusive ethical ideal. 

There is no indication whatever in 

the teaching or practice of the Aposties that they understood 
‘discipleship to mean an absolute self-renunciation. The 
-account of the early church in the Acts of the Apostles, 
presents an attractive picture. "And they,continuing daily 
with one accord in the temple, and breaking bread from house 
to house, did eat their meat with gladnessand singleness of 
heart, praising God, and having favour with all the nen 
In the Fpistles there are many references to the discipline 
required of the Christian athtete. He must be"temperate in 
~all things? . and keep under his rene He must put off 

the old man,and mortify his members that are on the earth. 


But this is not asceticism as generally understood. It isa 


| pers) mereeie, a self-disciplingfor the ree 2 spiritual 


elopment. It is infinitely removed from. owes which 
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1. Ephesians 5:22-23. 


2, J.B.Lightfoot: "The Epistles of St. Paul", pp.71-111. 


3. Didache v411,1,3. 


Be H.C.Lea: "Sacerdotal Celibacy", p.19. 


5. J.B.Lightfoot:"Apostolic Fathers", p.270. 
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which makes sacrifice an ideal. The gulf fixed between the 
Apostles practice and the later monastic development, can be seen 
in the fact that some of the Apostles were married, and that 
marriage was regarded highly in the Jato In Colossians < 
especially, the Apostlescontends strenuously against the asceticism 
practiced and preached by the extreme Judaistic - Gnostic sae 
In common with the church at large, Paul regarded Christian duty 
as a bringing of a new purity and moral standard, into the 
ordinary occupations of life, a sanctifying of life in all its 
spheres. io 

But very soon a development took place 
which indicates a renunciation of the ordinary ways of life. 
The evidence of it is very clear in the literature extant. 
The Didache or " Teaching of the Apostles," written during the 
first or at the beginning of the second century in Syria and 
Palestine, contains regulations concerning pceeaw ans ene 
which reveal the beginning of alegalistic spirit. Abstinence 
from marriage is mentioned by Ignatius early in the wesene 
a oe Barnabas, probably written before A.D.120, speaks of 
seeking out the ordinances of the Lord. "Seeing then that the 
days are evil, and that the Active One himself has the authority. 
we ought to give heed to ourselves, and to seek out the ordinances 
of the Lord. The aids of our faith then are fear and patience, 
and our allies are long-suffering and self-restraint." 
Hermas, a few years later shows a growing tendency to emphasise 
external restraint, a withdrawal from the ordinary walks of life. 
The significance of these indications can be seen, when it is 


remembered that all these writings were held in high regard in 


the church, Barnabas and Herman being regarded as almost ona 
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level with Scripture. Thus by the middle of the century 
fasts were observed twice weekly, Wednesday and Friday, until1 
5 DeM.. These were called "Dies Stationum," Station days when 
the Christian soldier stood on ae Also it had become 
customary for individuals to set apart special fast days for 
themselves. Virginity was held in high esteme. From the 
time of Justin Myrtyr special honor was given to those who 
renounced marriage, while in Cyprian's time, a vow of virginity 
which it was a great sin to violate, was an established custom. 
Thus the development to Monasticism, with its complete and 


rigid renunciation had so early begun. 


It is perhaps not difficult to under = 
stand the tendency to over-emphasise self-discipline when one 
remembers the conditions of life, by which the early Christian: 
Church was surrounded. One sees in the loathing and disgust 
for the world and its practices, met with in many of the early 
writers,a reflex of the condition of things in their day. 

"The world had grown old, and the dotage of its paganism was 
marked by hideous excesses vo teee Iniquity seemed to have run 
its course to the very farthest goal ..... Crime was universal. 
There was a callosity of heart, a petrifying of the moral sense." 


5 
" The world was falling to pieces morally." There was " 


a complete 
breakdown of the sanctions of morality which keep society together. 
The " grossest evils were rampant, and the very source of life 
itself, even religion, was turned into a corrupt influence." 


A picture of the heathen world in which the Church found herself 


is contained in the opening chapter of the 
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Epistle to the Romans,and also in Tacitus. Juvenal. Life 

Was unspeakably corrupt and degenerate,among all classes --- 


rich and poor, high and low. 


A reaction against this colossal evil on the part of the 
Christian was inevitable. The ideal he had set before his 
life was a high and noble ener It was the business of his 
life te keep himself unspotted from the world. At any cost 
the evil passions and practices had to be rooted out. 

Hence the ascetic practices that began so early to creep into 
the church, were designed to aid in this conflict with the 
evil environment of paganisn. That they were successful in 
their eenftiet is clearly established. A careful critical 

student like Lecky, is able to declare that Christianity 
"raised its disciples to a very high degree of samaet 
that "the Christian community exhibits a moral purity which, 
if it has been equalled, has never for any long period been 


surpassed! 


There was a second factor that aided 
in the early development of this ascetic life in the church, 
and that was the Chiliastic belief of the early Christians. 
As we shall see, this factor was intensified later through 
Sateen ons but also in the early years it influenced profoundly 


the Christian attitude towards life and the world. There was 
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an eager expectancy in the early Church, They looked for the 
immediate coming of the Lord. Their desire was to purge 
themselves of all worldly dross in readiness for His appearing. 
Hence in the early literature of the Church there is evidence 
of this Chiliastic influence. The Didache concludes with 
exhortations to vigilance "in view of the dangers and terrors 
of the latter days and the expected advent of Christ." 
Wherever this belief is held strongly and honestly,it tends 
to a life of rigid self_geniai, ieee aa usually lived, 
can no longer maintain an independent value however consciously 
a Man may recognise the calls of duty." ‘ It is a psychological 
principie thatimmediate prospectof an end of this mundane 
existence,results in an ascetic preparation for the great change. 
This is apparent in many quarters, as where ee receive from 
judge or physician a sentence of death. Few men with this 
sentence hanging over them , are interested greatly in the 
whirl of lifes pleasures, or concerned about the world*’& work. 
Invarizbly they employ themselves in that which will fortify 
and safeguard their souls as they pass out into the Great 
Beyond. And wherever men have honestly looked for the 
iffiediate coming of the Lord, expecting at any moment the 
trumpet which shall announce His appearing,they have tended to 
cut themselves off from manyof the world's pleasures and affairs 
in order to be ready, watching for Hin. This was the attitude 
of the early Christians. It was the supreme motive of the 
asceticism of the Montanists in the second and third centuries. 

; history 
It has appeared on numerous occasions in the kkx&k-of the Church, 
notably in comparatively recent times,where people have divested 
themselves of worldly possessions,and even their means of liveli- 


hood, in anticipation of the immediate coming of Ghrist 
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C. Contributory Movements. 


These tendeneies to an excessive self- 
restraint which had begun so early in the Chureh, received 
added impetus from two widely different movements of the 


second century. These were Gnosticism and Montanisn. 


1. Gnosticisn. 

Gnosticism is of early origin, its 
exact beginning being very aifficult to locate. Gwatkin says 
it "may be provisionally aeaerihed as a number of schools of 
philosophy, Oriental in general character, but taking in the 
idea of a redemption through Christ, and further modified in 
different sects by a third element, which may be Judaism, Hellenisn, 
or Povistiantun” The movement concerned itself with two 
intellectual questions: 

1. How can the work of creation be explained ? 
2. How account for the existenee of evil ? 


It answered the first question with its doctrine of emanations, 


and the second by postulating an opposing principle of evil-- 
the world of matter. * Henee the chief characteristic of the 
movement, common to all its forms, was dualism, taken over 
directly from Orientalisn. This dualism was the basis of 
its preaching a redemption of deliverance from the material 
world. The doctrine led either to a rigorous asceticism 

or an unrestrained license, in most cases the former. 

A strict ascetic discipline was held to be necessary for the 


possession of yvaees ; a holding aloof from all sensual pleasures 
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that the soul might be free to enter the higher realm. 
Gnosticismwas strongly opposed by 
the Church,a conflict which Harnack calls "the first great 
crisis in her history". And she was victorious. "From the 
end of the second century it was forever established in the 
Church that the belief in an essential dualism of God and 
the World, Spirit and Nature, was irreconcilable with 
Christianity, and that therefore all asceticism which rests 
en that dualism was equally irreconcilabletherewith." : 
But while the @6hurch conquered Gnosticism, Gnosticism had 
permanently affeeted the Church. It had given emphasis 
toe the asceticism the Church already had recognized. 
The future development of the ascetic ideal in the Church 
was largely due to this Gnostic influence, and although 
dualism, as such, was banished from Christian thought, it 
vastly influenced the Church in many periods. Much of the 
devotional literature of the Middle Ages,as well as much 
modern advocacy of self-denial, seems based on a dualism 
which depreciates the body as evil. The enemy was "defeated 
but not annihilated," "Under themmoest various disguises he 
again and again appears in the history of Christianity; but 
he has been obliged to mask his features. As an open enemy 
he is seen no more." : 
2. Montanism 
Another movement that profoundly 
influenced the Church in its ascetic emphasis was Montanism. 


A movement almost the direct opposite of Gnosticism, it yet 


enjoined an extreme asceticism ‘upon its followers. 
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: About the middle of the second century 
a change began to take place in the Church, Previously 
there had been very little emphasis upon constitutional forms. 
An enthusiasm for a holy life, and an eager outlook for the end 
had moved the hearts of Christian men. But now something 
of the old enthusiasm had passed, There were many whe were 
Christians, not by a direct personal choice, but by Christian 
training. The expectation in regard to the Lord's return 
was negligible. And very definite secularising tendencies 
had appeared in the Church. Many were concerned with the 
outlook, and many warning voices were raised. A demand was 
made for the old simplicity and the former rigorous discipline 
of life. The belief in Christ's speedy return was revived 
and emphasised, and a plea made for a life of self-denial in 
preparation for His coming . " There were congregations 
which,led by their bishops, withdrew to the desert; there 
were congregations which sold all their possessions in order 
to be able to meet the coming Christ, having laid aside every 
weight; there were voices that cried that Christians should 
forsake the broad way and seek the narrow way and the straight 
gate." . 

It was this condition in the Church 
that gave the opportunity to Montanus, when, in A.D. 156, he 
announced himself as a prophet. Establishing himself at 
Pepuza, in Phrygia, he re-named it. Jerusalem, and called 
all earnest Christians to join him there to await the Lord's 
early return. In view of the near approach of the end 


Christians were called to a rigid asceticism in prepakation for it. 
This was fundamental to the new movement. Bonwetsch says "the 
entire purpose of the New Prophesy was preparation 
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1 
for the approaching end." Martyrdom was not to be shunned 


but courted. Fasts were made more severe, The Christians 
observed one solemn fast each year, the Antepaschal one. 
Also, they kept Wednesday and Friday fasts, Stations, as they 
were called. Montanus added to these two weeks of abstinence, 
Aerophagiae, and also required a more rigid observance of the 
fasts. Celibacy was exalted. Marriage was ranked below 
virginity and was discouraged, while second marriage was 
termed fornication. These views were developed and intensified 
by Tertullian when he became a Montanist, and his influence 
was largely responsible for the influence of the New Prophesy. 
Strong opposition develcped against 
the Montanist movement. They were excommunicated. But they 
had made their influence felt in the Church, as later 
developments reveal». Montanism died out, "but not till 
it had bequeathed an undesirable legacy. The Church of the 
following centuries not only adopted the fasts on which the 
Montanists had insisted. but also the legalistic view of them 
as obligatory and meritortous. She outdid Montanism in her 
hyper-exaltation of the fancied merit of celibacy, and although 
she never actually forbade aeene marriage, she set up the 
false idea of a virginity which was supposed to be more holy 
than wedlock." : The asceticism of Montanus " went little 
further than that which the Catholic Church was to Praise 
within two centuries of his death, " With the influence 
toward asceticism of these two movements, together with the 
naturaltendency in the Church, it is hardly to be wondered 
at that less than a century after Tertullian's death, 


Monasticism had started on its way. 
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1. Lecky has a brief but interesting account of Simeon, 
"European Morals", Vol.2, pp.111-2 


2. Edward Gibbon: "Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire", 
Vol. 4, p.72 footnote. 
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Cae oe A OEE OC 


THE HISTORICAL DEVELOPMENT IN THE MEDIEVAL CHURCH. 


Ae THE HERMITS. 


At the beginning of the third century 
there were "spiritual aristocrats" in the Chureh: eenrersere: 
virgins,and celibates. About the middle of the century, 
during the Decian persecution, hermits, or anchorites began 
to retire to the desert. Paul the Hermit is said to have been 
the first of these. Jerome wrote his life, the"Vita Pauli" 
and called him the founder of the monastie life. seme have 
held it impossible to claim an historical existence for hin, 
but thia is hardly warranted by the facts. Next to Paul, 
Anthony must be regarded as the founder of the eremitie life. 
Born at Coma in Egypt, A.D.251, at the age of 20 he heard 
Christ's words to the rieh young ruler read in Church. ! He 
immediately decided he must interpret them literally, and sold 


his possessions, giving the money to the poor. He then put 
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himself under the training of an ascetic, and retired to the 
desert, where he lived as a hermit for many years. He became 
the leader of many hermits. The number of these increased 
very rapidly, and they spread over Egypt, Syria, and Palestine. 
Soon many thousands of them were to be found. They lived in 
solitude, and their lives were characterised by poverty, 
celibacy, fasting, silenee, and prayer. In course of time 
many curious forms of mortification davelenac anong then. 

The Stylites, of whom St. Simeon is the best known example, 
lived on the top of pillars. Simeon lived on one sixty feet 
above the ground, where for thirty years he suffered greatly 
from the exposure and general jideomter. Others were 

known as Dendrites, and lived in trees. Some were called 

Boe Kot» or Browsers, because they lived on grass. The 
excesses of the hermits became such that many Church leaders 
strongly advocated the development of a community life for the 
monks. Chrysostom and Basil especially disapproved of the 


eremitic life, while "Jerome, Sulpicius Severus, Rufinus, 


Palladius, and Cassian, compare the community and solitary 


life, and reveal the abuse and danger of the latter." 


é Thus the way was prepared for the next step in the ascetic 
e development, namely, the Coenobitic movement. 
oe 


Be THE COENOBITES. 


Undoubtedly the exéesses of the hermits, 
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ve Quoted by Von Hugel: "Eternal Life", p.326. 


2. Quoted by F. Cabrol: Art. "Monasticism", Encyc. 
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and the dangers inherent in such a atta prompted the 
community organisation, but there was a deep psychological 
prineiple which made such a development inevitable. Ernst 
Troeltsch says, "It is a law of secial psychology that 

nowhere can men exist alongside of each other, with merely 
parailel feelings and thoughts, but that thousandfold 

relations subsist between individual men; and that, out of these 
relations, there everywhere arise social circles, which contain 
superordinations and subordinations of their numbers, and 

which require a concrete eehter,"" This is strikingly 
illustrated in the development that now took place in the ascetic 
life. The isolated, wandering hermits began to be gathered 
together into Groups, Kotves VLA they were called, and thus 
developed the monastery, an institution sometimes alongside 

the Church, and ultimately an institution of the Church. 
Leclercq thus expresses the principle underlying this develop- 
ment: "Asceticism and Coenobitism are inseparable. Asceticism 
is an individual phenomenon, coenobitism is a social 


institution." 


1. Egypt. 


The first move towards an organisation 
of ascetics was made by Pachomius, (285-345), a pagan soldier, 
who early in life became an ascetic. He is the founder of 
Christian monasticism. Recognising the need for organistion, 
~  Pachomius gathered his disciples together on the Island of 

Tabenna, in the Upper Nile. It was called a coenobiun, 


meaning"common life", and coenobites was the general term for 
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monks 
all living together in community. The disciples lived under the 


same roof, and were subject to the same discipline. Abbots 
were appointed, who were heads of the respective houses, and 
to whom obedience must be rendered. This vow of obedience 
was an addition to the vows taken by the earlier ascetics. 
Pachomius also composed a set of Rules, which regulated in 
detail the devotions and work of the monks. A large part of 
this rule was drawn from the KATO Xo of Sarapis. 

The movement of Pachomius met with 
a remarkable success. Large colonies were foundéd at Nitria 
in Lower Egypt, and in the Desert of SCETE, and the whole of 


Egypt became strewn with monasteries. 


A great impetus was given to the 
development of monasticism by Basil (c.330-379) and the two 
Gregories. Gregory of Nazianzen and Basil were students 
together at Athens, and together they decided to renounce 
the world. Basil's mother and sister lived a life of severe 
asceticism, and probably his first impulse to the ascetic life 
was gotten from them. Later he visited the hermits of Syria, 
Egypt, and Palestine. On his return he divided his property 
among the poor and retired to the mountains, where he formed a 
small community of hermits. He gave the community a set of 
Rules, and ultimately Basil's Rule became the only onein use 


in the East, and it is still in use today. 
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Lecky: "European Morals", Vol.1, p. 134. 
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2 Palestine, 


A Syrian yputh, Hilarion of Gaza, a 
disciple of Anthony, established monasticism in Palestine. 
It spread rapidly, and before his death there many thousands 
Subject to his rule. Gibbon speaks of the "innumerable 
monasteries of Palestine,"! The outstanding figure in the 
ascetic movement in this country was Jerome, who wrote and 
labored greatly to extend the monastic life. He advocated 
the violation of all forms of natural affection in favor of 
the Pere From residence in Rome, Jerome moved to 
Bethlehem, and there he presided over a monastery until his 


death. 


ce Rome. 


Monasticism developed more slowly in 
the West. "Neither the natural conditions nor the climate 
were favorable to sear? About A.D.339 Athanasius arrived in 
Rome accompanied by two Egyptian monks, and during his residence 
there he inspired the Church with the monastic ideal. A 
community was developéd on the Aventine, and development was then 
rapid. About the middle of the fourth century Eusebius of 
Vercelli returned from exile in Egypt, and required his clergy 
to submit to the monastic rule of life. His example was 
followed by Ambrose at Milan and by others. By the end of 
the fourth century the movement had taken firm hold in the 
West, and it became a great power for the Church. It was 
used greatly by the Popes in various centuries. "It has 


been, next to the Papacy, the strongest influence in all the 
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A.Harnack: "Monasticism", p.64. 


F.W.Farrar: "Lives of the Fathers", Vol.2, p.354. 
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Page thirty-one. 
1 
domains of Latin Christianity." 


4, Africa. 


In Africa the influence of the monastic 
life centered around Augustine. He had come into touch with 
the life in Rome and Milan, and on his return to Tagaste he 
established a monastic community with some friends. Among 
these were Alypius, Romanianus, Evodius, and Severus, after-_ 
wards Bishop of re Later he founded another at ee 
where he lived untily ordained Bishop in A.D. 396. He then 
established his bishop's residence as a"cathedral monastery" 
in which he was followed by ier African Dees 

The roots of Augustine's asceticism 
are to be sought in Manicheism and Neo-Platonism, both of 
which systems he had followed previous to his conversion. 

But there was a development in his attitude, a growing asceticism, 
which is revealed in his writings. In the "Soliloquies" there 
is a natural response to Beauty, the expression of Augustine's 
mind in the early days of his Christian experience. He 
speak*s of "God, who hast created out of nothing this world, 
which the eyes of all perceive to be most peautiful", and "God, 


Father of the Good and the Beautiful."° 


A change in his 
viewpoint is to be seen in the "Confessions"; an extreme 
asceticism is now characteristic of him. He feels that the 
enjoyment of music in the Church service is sin. It is the 
same with pleasant odours and pleasant sights. Enjoyment 


of anything gained through the senses he feels to be wrong and 


to be fought against. 
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1. Epistle 166, quoted by Lecky, Vol.1, p-.209. 
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This change in Augustine's outlook is 
undoubtedly due to his theological development. It is true that 
he repudiates the dualism that regards matter as evil. There 
is no place for it in his system of thought. But his doctrines 
of original sin and eternal punishment, which he developed with 
such fulness, inevitably tended towards an austere view of life, 
and carried to an extreme development an asceticism that was 
innate in his soul. For example, in his Epistle he declares, 
"Whoever shall tell us that infants shall be quickened in 
Christ who die without partaking in His Sacrament, does both 
contradict the Apostle's teaching and condemn the whole Church.... 
And he that is not quickened in Christ must:remain in that 
condemnation of which the Apostle speaks, 'By one man's offence 
condemnation came upon all men to condemnation.' To which 
condemnation infants are born liable as all the Church believes." 
One can hardly conceive doctrines such as these held by such 
a thorough, earnest soul, without an increased emphasis on 
austerity in life and practice. 

Thus Augustiné's influence was very 
definitely in favor of the monastic life. In fact, the same 
may be said of practically all the early Church leaders. 
Athanasius, Arius, Martin of Tours, Basil, the two Gregories, 
Jerome, Ambrose, and Chrysostom were all actively sympathetic, 
while earlier, Tertullian and Cyprian, Clement and Origen 


were advocates of the ascetic life. 


S ° Gaul. 


The first monasteries in Gaul were 
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1. Edward Gibbon: "Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire’, 
? Vola:4, peel. 
Lecky: "History of European Morals", Vol. 2, p.106. 
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established by Martin of eure. during the secend half of the 
fourth century. Like Pachomius, Martin was a soldier, and 
when he embraced the ascetic life his career was marked by an 
enthusiasm and a rigor that were remarkable, even in those days 
when so many men devoted themselves to an enthusiastic self- 
renunciation. Martin was at first a hermit. Other hermits 
gathered about him, all coming together on certain occasions. 


In A.D.360 the first monastery was establisned av Lignge, and 


the movement spread rapidly. Two thousand monks are said to 


have attended the funeral off Martin. Karly in the fifth 

e 
century a cloister was founded at Marseilles by John Cassian, 
and monasticism was firmly established, henceforth playing an 


important part in the life of Gaul. 


Cs Rapid Growth of the Ascetic Movement. 


We have already noticed the rapid 
development that took place in various countries. Gibbon 
says "The progress af the monks was not less rapid or universal 


than that of Christianity itself." 


They spread throughout 
the whole empire into every province and city, gathering 
multitudes of new recruits as they spread. Pilgrims to 
Jerusalem, coming into contact with the cloister life, 

returned to their dastant homes and initiated that life there.4 


"There was scarcely any Christian country in which the 


movement was not ardently propagated. "> And many of those 
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embracing the monastic life were among the keenest and noblest 
men of their day. Gibbon has the suspicion of a sneer in his 
statement that the motives toward the cloister "acted most 
forciblg on the infirm minds of children and heasigaee They 
acted forcibly also on the minds of scholars and saints. The 
number and the names of the Church leaders who were ascetics 
indicate the breadth and strength of the appeal. 

Selfish or worldly motives also aided 
the growth. Among these may be mentioned the dignity of the 
monastic position, and the fact that the monastery came to be 
the road which frequently led to the possession of wealth and 
rae. Further, the life offered security to fugitive 
slaves and criminals. Also it furnished a way of escape from 
irksome duties and burdens, such as the fiscal demands made by 
the empire. And, finally, it enabled multitudes to escape 


the danger and disaster of the Barbarian invasions.” 


B. Benedict's Rule. 


The issuing of Benedict's Rule (Regula) 
Benedicti) in the sixth century marked a definite stage in the 
development of the monastery, and at the same time a modification 
of the original purpose. At the beginning of the century there 
were many Rules. Benedict reduced them to one. At first a 


hermit among the Sabine Mountains, he later gathered a number 
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of disciples together and founded monasteries at Subiaco and 
Monte Cassino. For these he wrote his Rule, which,in the 
course of two centuries, became the one Rule for the West as 
Basil's did for the East. "The Rule teaches the virtues of 
humility, obedience, and poverty, and enjoins the practice of 
Silence, hospitality, and manual work."' It modified the 
original purpose of monasticism to some extent by requiring 
some useful employment for every monk. . Study was encouraged, 
and emphasis was given to education. The copying of manuscripts 
became a practice of the Benedictine monasteries, and they soon 
became centres of learning. The influence of Benedict's Rule 
remained the dominant influence in monastic life for many 


centuries. 


E. The Middle Ages. 


The supremacy of the monastery in the 
Medieval Period is acknowledged by all. It was the most 
influential institution of the period. The very term "religious" 
pecame the technical designation of those who had renounced 
the world for the cloister. During this time the condition 
of the monasteries varied, although for the great part they 
tended to decline, as, indeed, did Church life generally. 
Following the success and enthusiasm of Benedict's reform 
the monasteries became enormously wealthy. "Time 


continually increased, and accidents could seldom diminish 
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the sstates of the popular Setter 6s The growth of 
wealth corrupted the diseipline of the monks, and the religious 
houses were no longer functioning according to their 
established purpose. "Monasticism had everywhere fallen 

into decay; wealthy foundations became a prey to the cupidity 
of the powerful, who used the position of Abbot as a means 

of personal gain." Thus "in the tenth century it seemed 

as though monasticism was played out in eve Went: 

Various attempts were made to referm 
the monasteries, and to reassert the rigor of the discipline. 
Self-flagellation arose, introduced first into certain religious 
houses of Central nee Wearing of Chains and hair garments 
became common to inflict pain and discomfort. The most & 
notable of the reforms started at Clugny, in France, and aimed 
to bring back the monastic institution to the monastic ideal. 
There was stern enforcement of celibacy of the clergy; and 
monastic discipline was applied to the priests. In this 
movement there is an attempt, for the first time, to make the 
monastic ideal the only ideal’of the Christian ae It was, 
of course, an impossible effort, but it has merit in so far as 
it sought to give recognition to the fact that there is but 
one standard of Christian morality. Later, as Pope and Cardinal, 
Hildebrand used "the congregation of Clugny" against the princes 
and the secularised clergy. The enthusiasm of the Grusades 
was one of the results of this reform. The Crusaders brought 
back with them a new enthusiasm, and this manifested itself in 
the establishment of new Orders. Some of these sought a 
sterner asceticism. Some took upon themselves the care of the 


sick; while mw others again sought to redeem captive Crusaders 
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1 
in the hands of the Turks. The Carthusians, Carmelites, 


Premonstrants, the Order of St. Anthony, and the Brethern, of 
the Hospital were among these new Orders. 

| Most important of them was the Order 
of the Cistercians, founded by a small party seul eus monks 
at the monastery of Citeaux. Therg success as an Order was 
assured when Bernard joined with thirty companions whom he had 
persuaded to join him in the monastic life. He was possesed 
of a boundless enthusiasm, a magnetic personality, and a passionate 
devotion to Christ. Soon other monasteries were formed, and 
the Order became a very powerful one. Bernard himself 
established one of the new houses at Clairvaux, in a wild 
secluded valley. His diciplinewas very severe, but so great 
was his power that great numbers attatched themselves to him. 


" Cla¢rvaux soon became mightier than Rome itself. Bernard 


2 
was the great leader of the Church in the West." 


F. The Mendicant Orders. 

Again there was a decline in 
monasticism, and now, new needs having arisen, new ideas formed 
and new instutions developed, similar in some respects to the 
earlier momasticism, but with ves vital and far -reaching 
differences. These were the Mendicant Orders of the thirteenth 
century, the Dominicans and the Franciscans. Dominic conceived 
the idea of overcoming heresy by means of preaching monks. 


The Albégensian preachers and the followers of Peter Waldo 
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were being listened to eagerly, and winning many from 
allegiance to the 6hurch. Dominic now formed an Order, 
the members of which took monastic vows, but instead of 
retiring to the seclusion of a monastery, travelled about 
preaching the true doctrineof the Church. They had remarkable 
success. They were self -sacrificing and helpful to the poor. 
In 121% the Order was formally recognized by the Pope as a 
“new Order. They finally obtained supremacy in the 
universities of Bologna, Paris and Oxford. The eminent 
Schoolmen, Albertus, Magnus, and Thomas Aquinas were members — 
of the Domincan teen 

St. Francis of Assisi has been called 
"the tenderest and most lovable of all monks."2 He had 
devoted his youth to fast living untily an illness caused him 
to change his course. His chief desire was to reproduce the 
life of his master, and he dedicated himself to the most 
abject poverty. Very soon a band of followers had attaeneda | 
themselves to him, and in A.D. 1209 Innocent the Third 
sanctioned the eeania ane ef an Order, Yhe monastic vows of 
poverty, chastity,and obedience, were enforced, they found their 
field not in the cloister, but amid the life of men. 
Their ideal was service, and in every way they sought to help 


those about them. At the same time they preached"the Cross of 
3 


3 
| 


: a ee : ae < Bea 3! 
Christ, avoiding ceremonious pomp, er the display of learning. 
M Tife in God, suffering along with His Son, love for His 
creatures,human and other, service even to the sacrifice cr 


one's own life, the rich riches of the soul,which posseses 
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early days. 


It is to be noticed that while both 
these Orders set themselves special tasks, they were tasks 
in the Church and for the Church. Dominic founded his Order 
to exalt orthodoxy. Francis founded his as a medium of 
service to all men, and especially to the poor and the sick. 
But both were actuated by the desire to serve the 6hurch, 
and to extend her spiritual dominion over men. they were ~~ 
used greatly by the Popes, and had the largest share in K 
{ Romanizing the Catholic Church in ai ee Both Orders had 
a female institution operating under a similar rule. The 
q Order of St. Clara was established by a wealthy young woman 
of Assisi, under the direction of St. Francis. There were also 
Lay Orders called Tertiaries, whose members took semi-monastic 
ms 
These preaching monks will be seen to 
be removed a long way from the original monastic idea, and 
show a definite development of the monastic institution. 
In fact, that which had been the dominant note of earlier 
monasticism --- solitude, now gives place to service. In 
acu respects at least, the new monks resemble more closely 


the pre-monastic ascetics, who lived lives of sacrifice and 


self-denial in the midst of men. 


. G. The Society of Jesus. 


One other development of monasticism 


s to be considered, and that is the Order of the Society 
as 
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of Jesus. This rose as the result of a revival in the Roman 
Church, a Catholic counter-reformation, and its chief object 
was to secure the domination, spiritual and political, of 
the Gatholic Church over the world. In this movement, monastic 
in spirit and organization, although not in purpose, we see 
a reversal of the original purposeand method of monasticism. 
In place of solitude it requires a life of active obedience 
in the Service of the Order, which is the service of the 
Church; while in the place of the monastic ideal of spiritual 
communion and soul victory, it has set a goal of political 
domination. 

Ignatius Loyola, like Pachomius, and 
Martin of Tours, was a soldier, a Spaniard of noble birth. 
As a result of an illness occasioned by wounds reciileved in 
battle, he renaunced the sword for a life of rigorous asceticism 
In Paris in A.D. 1528, with Faber and Francis Xavier, two - 
fellow students of theology, the society was formed in a cell 
of the College of St. Barbara. They took the monastic vows, 
and pledged themselves to the service of the Pope, to be 
used in any capacity he might direct. In 1540 the Order was 
officially sanctioned, and made a swift development. 
Fhe members were directed in their devotional life by Loyola's 
" Spiritual Exercises! In these"not only the subjects of 
meditation, and the special virtues and graces desired, but 
all the times and postures, and the details and manner, are 
all regulated." | In regard to food, abstingnce was to 
consist in not rejecting that which is superfluous, but that 
which is necessary. " the more we retrench," says Loyola, 
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" the greater arid better is the penance, provided only the 


person be not injured, and no notable weakness Pere ads 

The latter was considered of the first importance. Monastic 
austerities were allowed in noy way to interfere with their 
duties in the service of the Church. This took precedence 
over everything. fheir renunciation, as with everything 

else, was but a means to an end. There is here still the 
monastis spirit, and the monastic organization. The vows of 
chastity, poverty,and obedience are rigidly enroresd., There 
is a monastic Rule as definite and rigid as any of the earlier 
Orders. It is possible to say with Harnack" In the Society 

of Jesus monasticism has actually won the victory over the 
secular Church of the as But what a different monasticism 
from that of the earliest days, or even that:of St Francis. 

In the Society of Jesus ther/is in reality a new monastic in- 
stitution corresponding to a new idea conceived. It is almost 
the inevitable result of a Church claiming exclusive divine 
power, and seeking to make her dominion world-wide and supreme. 
Before this organization the older eraere have had to bow. 

It is, and has long been, the dominant force in the Roman Church. 


" Tt is the last and authentic wotd of Western monasticism." 


H. Protestant Asceticisn. 
But now it is necessary to look briefly 
at the attitude of Protestantism toward the ascetic ideal. 


With Luther the monastic idea of life disappears, The 


™" ao? rejected the celibacy of the clergy, and denied a 
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superior sanctity to virginity. Fasting was admitted, in view 
of New Testament teaching, but there is no superstitious virtue 
attatched to it. In his Commentary on Rr ae Luther says 
"We do not reject fasting and grace good exercises as damnable 
things, but we teach that by these exercises we do not obtain 
remission of Peek But early Protestantism is definitely 
other-worldly, and this has been largely characteristic of B® 
Protestantism through the centuries. .There is no thought of 
valuing the present world for its own sake. It is rather a 
thing to be endured. Christians are not to flee the world. 

but neither are they to set their affections on it. This 
Troeltsch calls an "intra-mundane" asceticism, in contrast with 
Catholic asceticism, an inward renunciation of cue eer and he 
maintains, rightly, that this is none the less asceticism 
because it does not take the monastic form. . He states that 
religious asceticism in the form of negation of the world and 
self-discipline with a view to a ed eee g Life-aim has 
disappeared from the modern world, but there remains this s 
ee andane asceticism, renunciation from the world but not 
retirement therefrom. He says further that "the essential 
implications of the ascetic ideal have not disappeared in 
Protestantism, but only changed their form and direction." 

It is certainly true that asceticism due to a consciously-held 
dualism no longer exists. But it seems also true that a 

tacit acceptance of dualism is contained in much of the demand 
for asceticism in modern Protestantism. Oriental dualism 
disappearedsfrom the Church before the third century. Augustine, 


a severe ascetic, will not admit it in any form. Yet repeatedly 


its influence has been manifested, and is responsible for many 
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of the extremes of the ascetic life. Similarly in Protestantism 
There is no room for dualism as sueh.' "The earth is the Lord's, 
and the fyllness thereof " is a christian doctrinemore and more 
recognized in modern days. But it is to be seriously questioned 
whether many of the demands for an ascetic life, "4intra-mundane" 
asceticism, which repeatedly find expression in these modern days, 
are not due to dualistic conception of the universe,a belief in 
the inherently evil nature of the material world. A strict 
asceticism in abstaining from worldly pleasures and enjoyments, 
advocated by the early Methodists and some of the Baptist sects, 
as well as many of later days, seems to be built on such a 
dualism. It is true this Bua recd and less hold upon men, 

and the increasingly prevalent tendency is to emphasize the 

fact that life is good, and that the world may, in many direct and 


indirect ways, minister to the spiritual life. 
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A CRITICAL EVALUATION OF ASCETICISM. 


It is necessary now to evaluate 
the ascetic movement, considering its positive and negative 
value in history. First we will notice the central conceptions 


of the ascetic idea. 


A. Central Conceptions of Asceticism. 


ef 
Y. Ae An6rs ,» @ Fundamental Principle. 

x > / 

Hennes , from acnre, to exercise 
one's self, was the word used in ancient Greece to designate 
the disciplineof the athlete's training. A word full of 
meaning was this for the Greeks. The games occupied such 


a large place in their lives that anything connected with 
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them was familiar and of unique interest. They were 
acquainted with the rigor of the athhete's preparation for 
the stadium. -fen months of rigid training were required 
of each candidate. He must set every endeavour towards the 
most thorough training of his body for the games. 

It was a very natural development 
for the Stoics to take this word with such pregnant meaning 
and apply it to the training of the soul. They used it in 
the sense of a moral askesis, a discipline required for the 
subjugating of the passions. From this use by the 8toics 
the word found its way into the vocabulary of the early Church. 
It is only used once in the New Testament, Acts,24:16, but the 
spirit of the word is met with in many direct and indirect 
references. The significance is precisely that of the 
Stoics - a disciplinary abstinance for a religious purpose, 
a subjugation of the body for the higher interests of the soul. 
With all the fearful extremes to which thts idea developed 
later, this remained, at least in part, at the basis of the 
mortification and repression. And this much is to be said 
for asceticism, with all its hideous excesses,- it was based 


on a fundamental necessity of the enlarging soul. 


2. Repression of the Natural Instinets. 


One of the chief emphases of 
asceticism was the abstinenceffrom marriage. In the early 
period of the @hurch this was regarded with respect, but 


with the monks it became of supreme importance,offering a 
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way to obtain the supremacy over the flesh, and ensure a 
corresponding reward in the Hereafter. "T have decided," 
says Augustine, " that nothing is so much to be shunned as 
sexual relations, for I feel that nothing sey down the 
mind of man from its citadel as do the blandishments of eer 
Hence “Celibacy becomes a higher state than matrimony; even 
the extinction of the human race as a consequence of universal 
celibacy would be greeted by Augustine with feeds Thus "the 
business of the saint was to eradicate a natural appetite, to 
attain a condition which was emphatically cinerea 

The effect of this unnatural repression 
can be imagined. Lecky has a brief but graphic account of 
the tragedy that resulted. Tormented by hallucinations, 
increasing their austerities in the hope of added strength 
to fight the enemies of their souls, the ascetics spent their 
days in fearful anguish and agonizing struggles, which 
frequently ended in eer one or suicide. It was inevitable 
that this demand for a celibate life, voluntarily accepted 
by the monks, and finally forced upon all the clergy by Pope 
Gregory the Seventh, should produce moral corruption. As 


we shall see later, the monasteries became hot-beds of 


corruption, and the scandal of the Church. 


Dye World-renunciation. 


There was a very clear line of 


demarcation between the early Church and the world. 
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There was such an immense gulf fixed between the ideal 
received from Christ and the actual conditions of life by 
whieh the early Christians were surrounded that inevitably 
the Christian community would be impelled to separatness 
from the existing society. This was natural and necessary. 
But, even so, this did not mean that Christians had no inter- 
course with pagans. Tertullian in the"Apology" makes 

a comparison between the Christians and the hermits of India ; 
"declaring that, unlike these, the Ghristians did not fly 
from the world, but mixed with pagans in the forum,in the 
market-places,in the public baths,in the ordinary business 

of ee The literal world-renunciation which was a 
feature of the ascetic movement in the Church, and which 
began with Paul the Hermit, was an effort to imitate that 
spiritual separateness which had been characteristic of the 
early Christians. In thus renouncing the world, and with- 
drawing from all intercourse with it, whether of fellowship 
or service, the ascetic wronged himself, but especially he 
wronged the world. He deprived the world's life of the 
contribution he might have made, a contribution of spiritual 
impulse and personal idealism that would have been invaluable 
in raising the moral and spiritual tone of seelety. It is 
true the ascetics were instrumental in giving emphasis to 
personal puri¢ty, in a particularly strong fashion, but that 
can hardly atone for the loss of so many thousands of the 
most ernest and saintly characters from the society they 
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4. Church-renunciation. 


It cannot be said that the hermits 
represented a revolt against the Church institution. They 
They were usually not antagonistic to the @hurch. ‘nBut they” 
did represent a spirit of dissatisfaction and independence. 
The Church was worldly. It could not give the peace of 
heart which earnest souls craved. 4nd And thus the hermit , 
fleeing to the desert, by his flight, indirectly censured the 
Church, and sought in mortification and solitude that which 
the Church had apparently lost the power to give. It was as 
Harnack aa. a protest against barren ecclesiasticism. 

Some cut themselves off so thoroughly that they refused to take 
communion. They sustained no relation whatever to the visible 
Church. The curious fact is that the church never failed to 
acclaim and admire the hermits. She always regarded them 

as having found"the more excellent way." As a matter of 
fact, very early in the west,the ascetic life was enbraced 

by the Church, and in some measure directed thereby. and 
later, again and again, it was the monks who.saved the Church. 
"In East and West alike, though long vacillation and severe 
struggles,monasticism came finally to be the protector of 
ecclesiastical tradition, and the guardian of eeelésiastical 
empiricism; and so its original aims were transformed into 
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B. Its Value to the Church and the World. - 
Passing now to a consideration of the 
contribution made by asceticism to the life of the Church and 


the world,we notice first: 


Ux The Intellectual Gontribution. 


There are two points of view possible 
in considering the effect of monasticism upon the intellectual 
development of mankind. The teriency is to emphasise the 
positive or negative aspect according to one's bias. Both 
are to be found, and must be considered, in a study that 
does more than scratch the surface. 

That the monasteries exercised a 
very real intellectual influence is an historical fact. 

Many were attracted to the cloister for the opportunity it 
offered for a life of study. Only here was it possible for 
most men to see and use many ae and many devoted them- 
selves to the ascetic life for these cultural opportunities 
it offered. In thus Prac eiaere and some equipment for 
study and research,the monastic life enabled its devotees 

to perform invaluable service to the race. Jerome learnt 
Hebrew to keep away unholy a re and his translation 

of the Scriptures, the Vulgate, has exercised immense 
influence in the Church. A further service to knowledge 

me rendered by the monks was the copying of manuscripts, and 


"the monuments of Greek and Roman literature have been 
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1 
preserved and multiplied by their indefatigable pens. 


This task of copying the manuscripts is of very great 
importance); | as the monotonous character of the work would 
have tended to discourage any but the monks, who regarded 
it as service to God. Also scientific studies were carried 
on by the monks, and altho these were sometimes proscribed 
by theological presuppositions, their value to the sum of 
human knowledge was considerable. For a long period 
practically ie the knowledge of Europe was confined to the 
monasteries. Of unique service was the attention given 
to education. The Benedictine houses especially were 
noticable in this respect, maintaining schools not only in 
the larger centres, nor in the monastery @lone,. but in out- 
lying villages where children were given general and 
ecclesiastical eas 

fhere can be little doubt that the 
greatest intellectual contribution made by monasticism was 
the work of the eminent Schoolmen, Albertus Magnus and Thomas 
Aquinas, members of the Dominican Order of monks. In the 
latter, "scholastic ethics, like scholastic philosophy 
generally, attained its most complete and characteristic 
result,” ’ and the system he developed in the endeavour 
to set forth the rationale of the Christian faith, has been, 
and still is, greatly influential in Christian theology. 
The aim of the Dominicans was almost entirely an intellectual 
one. They sought to offset the heretical preachers by an 
exposition of the doctrines of the Church, appealing to the 


reason as well as to the faith of men. 
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The Emphasis on Personal Purity. 


One of the very important 


fluences of asceticism was the result of the emphasis placed 


[purity ef life. In the early days of the Church an out- 
anding characteristic of the Christian community was the 
gh moral elevation of its members. The evidence of this 
to be seen in many directions, as illustrated, for example, 
the attitude adopted towards the gladiatorial combats. 
ese were held to be sin, for which spectators as well as 
rticipants were directly responsible, and those sharing 
them were excluded from the ee Thus the spirit of 
e Church was essentially the spirit of a holy life. It 
: this passion for moral purity that characterized a 
cetics. They sought to free themselves from contamination 
th the evil of the world, in order that they might "present 
eir bodies a living sacrifice, holy, acceptable unto God." 
e movement ultimately defeated its own purpose, but this 
ch, at least, is true, -- the ideal sought was a noble saat 
| was, as J.A.Froude well says "the realization of the in- 
nite loveliness and beauty of personal before 
And this emphasis on purity of life 
the ascetics has made an incalcuable contributionto the 
ral progress of the nee It has profoundly influenced 
e antagonists of the movement as well as its friends. 
ees helped immensely in developing the moral tone of 


ciety, the superiority of which to earlier civilization 


recognized by all. The monks no doubt sought to reach 
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emphasis, but their very extravagance gave influence and 

value to their ideal. They were stressing "the elementary 
1 

principles of morality." 


a. Enlargement of the Ethical Ideal. 


Further, monasticism enlarged the 
ethical ideal of mankind by giving particular prominence to 
the passive virtues, by incorporating virtues which formerly 
had been unrecognized or spurned. The cardinal virtues of 
the Greeks were expressed by Plato as Wisdom, Courage or 
Fortitude, Temperance, and fr er The Roman virtues 
were Magnanimity, Self-reliance, Dignity, and radoeah sone 
There was no place in either System for the passive virtues, 
the virtues which were independent of social status, which 
could be developed by the slave as well as by his lord. 

A unique feature in the life of Christ was His embodiment 

of qualities of character repudiated by men of His day. 
Obedience, Patience, Purity, Humility, Gentleness, Benevolence 
are all characteristically Christian virtues. Asceticisnmn 
took up these passive virtues, and gave them emphasis as the 
chief virtues in the moral ideal. The importance of this 

is evident when one remembers what wealth of character- 
development has resulted from the exercise of these passive 


virtues. 


4, The Effect on Slavery. 
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A characteristic of the social life 
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of the world into which Christianity came was the practice 

of slavery. Manual labor among ne aresee and Romans was 
invariably performed by slaves. Even the Stoics acknowledged the 
legitimacy of keeping slaves. Frequently the conditions of 
life surrounding these people were harsh in the extreme, laws 
passed by Christian emperors holding a master blameless whose 
Slave died under moderate Ee ene Torture was conceded, 
and a slave was regarded simply as the money of his master. 
There was a total lack of recognition of the legality of 

slave marriage. Cicero expressed a common belief when he 
declared that nothing great or noble could exist ina ee: 
The ascetic life, associating as it did poverty and labour 
with the ideal type of Christian, did much te remove the stigma 
from the slaves, and opened up the way which finally led to 
emancipation. Further, special facilities of mannumission¢ 
were offered those who desired to enter the monasteries, 

and many of the monks were zealous inthe task of liberation. 
One order of monks, the Trinitarians, was founded in the 
twelfth eentury with this object, - Peter Nolasco founded 


another in the thirteenth century. 
im 


err Recognition of the Eternal Significance of Sacrifice. 


Perhaps one of the most noteworthy 
of the contributions made by asceticism to the Church and the 
world was the recognition and emphasis accorded to the place 
of sacrifice in human life. That which gives eternal sig- 


nifieance to the life of the Man Christ Jesus is the redemptive 
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principle of sacrifice, running like a scarlet thread through 
His life nistery; and culminating in the cross. Forevermore 
every principle and system must be judged finally by this 
eriterien, this ultimate standard, the cross of the Lord 

Jesus Christ. Andthat cross is a revelation of the eternal 
Significance of sacrifice . "God so loved ... that He gave." 
A human life comes closest to the Divine through an adequate 
recognition of sacrifice, its vital, essential characte¥ to 

the soul. No life can have depth or richness if sacrifice 

is unknown. 

This fact is recognised in some 
measure by every man. It is part of the"law written on the 
heart." Hence Lord Morley wrote, "Puritanism came from the 
deeps,it was, like Stoicism,Monasticism, Jansenism, even 
Mohammedanism, a manifestationof elements in human nature 
that are indestructible. It flowed from yearnings that made 
themselves felt in Eastern world and Western; it iehene from 
aspirations that breath in men,and women in many communions 
and faiths; it arose in instincts that seldom conquer for more 
that a brief season, and yet are never crushed. An ascetic 
and worldly way of thinking about life, a rigorous moral 
strictness, the subjugation of sense and appetite, a coldness 
to every element in worship and ordinance external to the 
believer's own soul, a dogma yielding as cast-iron -- all 
these things satisfy moods and sensibilities in man that are 
often silent and fleeting, easily drowned in reaction, but 
readily responsive to the awakening voice." 3 

The universal character of this 


law of sacrifice is illustrated in the universal response 
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. it evokes. Men thrill at the appeal to the heroic. What 


glorious accomplishments have been achieved when men have been 
challenged by a call that Gensteed Pdertraye even unto death ! 
Garibaldi's great challenge to the youth of Italy touched a 
responsive chora in the soul, and they eagerly pressed forward 

to forced marches, hunger, wounds, death, It is a fundamental 
law of life that sacrifice must find a place in every soul that 
would truly live. Thus Christ taught: " Except a grain of wheat 
fall into the ground and die it abideth eienh; but if it die it 
bringeth forth much fruit." 

A further illustration of the response 
that follows a challenge to a sacrificial life is to be found in 
the history of revivals. This opens up a study that is a field 
in itself, and can be merely mentioned here. Repeatedly in 
the history of the Church there has been a revival of spiritual 
poner under the influence of which great numbers have been 
received into the Church. An invariable accompaniment of 
these revivals has been a stressing of the sacrifical aspect of 
the Christian life. To take an early instance , the Montanist 
movement was in large part a movement that emphasized sacrifice. 
Christians were called to a rigid asceticism in preparation | 
for the Goming Christ. ana were Peides responded, yielding 
themselves so entirely to the call for sacrifise, that many 
ardently sought martyrdom. And thus it has been repeatedly. 
Even the Reformation, which, in part, was a protest against the 
monastic asceticism, called men to an asceticism that was more 
real than of the monks of the sixteenth century. There was a call 
to the heroic in the Reformation movement, which one feels 


contributed acgreat measure of strength to its appeal. 
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The ascetic gave supreme recognition 
to this fact of sacrifice. _ He went to the extreme, but even 
the extreme was preferable to a lack of recognition of, or a 


refusal to accept, sacrifice as a basic life-principle. 


oy Missionary Endeavour. 


One important result of the ascetie 
movement for the Church was the missionary enterprize of 
some of the monks. The self-sacrificing character of their 
lives, their utter disregard of personal comfort, and their 
enthusiastic zeal, all’ made them peculiarly fitted for the 
task of carrying the gospel to heathen tribes and nations. 
The extension of the Church throughout Europe. was very largely 
due to their efforts, the Teutonic races being won for the 
Church by Missionaries from the monasteries. The severity 
of the lives of the monks appealed to the imagination of these 
virile people. Furthermore,the former were practically the 
_ only people who could travel about unimpeded, Among barbarians, 
and amid the turmoil of war, the monk travelled unmolested 
and unsuspected, satisfied with meagre fare, concerned only 
for the salvation of men. The Church made extensive use 
of this unique missionary ageney. Pope Gregory 1 
especially prégséed the monks into his service, a notable 
instance being his sending Augustine and a band of monks 
to England, who were instrumental in the conversion of King 
Kthelbert of Kent. 


One of the greatest of these 
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missionary monks was Boniface,1! an.English missionary to 
—— who was also one of the leading statesmen of his 
day. He labored to extend the dominion of Rome, and : 
exercised a wery great influence Northern Europe during an 
era of transition. 

In later times also the various 
religious Orders were active in missionary labors, the Jesuits, 
Franciscans, Dominicans, Lazarists, Capuchins, and Carmelites, 


being prominent in this field. 


%. Practical Good -- Labor,Charity,Right of “sylum. 


The practical good that resulted 
from asceticism may be traced in several directions. 

In the first place, the dignity attafched to labor by these 
menwho were held in such high esteem, changed the whok attitude 
of Beciety to labor, especially that of manual toil. 

There is a world of difference between the point of view of 

the ancient world and that of modern society, concerning 

labor, and by far the greatest influence in producing this 
change was the example of the monks, who for centuries — 
voluntarily performed the most menial tasks. 

Furthermore the monasteries gave 
special prominence to benevolence, emphazising the Christian 
conception of charity as a rudimentary teas Even the 
early Oriental monks, who were conspicuous for their 
unsocial spirit, furnish some striking instances of charity. 


Later, every monastery became a centre from which help was 
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extended to those who were regarded as Christ's poor. 

"The monks ... were SrEanized in averarent orders, with some 
variety 6f rule, but the broafa principle was the same in all. 
They were to live for others not for themselves. 

They took vows of poverty, that they might not be entangled 
in the persuit of money. They took vows of chastity, that 
the care of a family might not distract them from the work 
which they had undertaken." Lecky declares that " no 
achievements of the Christian Church are more trugly a ee 
than those it has effected in the sphere of charity," 

and these achievements have been effected, in large measure, 
by monasticisn. 

Also, in furnishing a place of refuge 
which was held sacred by friend and foe alike, where men 
might find protection from deadly enemies, the monasteries 
rendered a noteworthy service to society in periods of great 
stress and change. The right of asylumwas rarely violated, 
and was productive of good, not merely in the immediate results, 
but in its development of a conscience which repudiated hasty, 


thoughtless action where men's lives or freedom were at stake. 
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C.. The Weakness and Failure of Asceticisn. 


We have now seen that the positive 


value of asceticism has been great in many direetions. But 


‘that is but one side of the question, and it is necessary now 


to consider the weakness of the movement, and its failure to 


provide an adequate ethical ideal. 


1. Its Unsocial Character. 

The ascetic ideal did violence to 
the social instinct. It acted on the false assumption that 
men exist as single entities, ignoring the fact that what 
gives meaning to human existence is relationship with other 
rational creatures. Thus $he hermit withdrew into the 
desert, and later the monk hid himself behind the walls of a 
monastery. Inthe latter social intercourse was reduced to a 
minimun. The meals passed in silence, while the dress worn 
was so contrived as to make each one practically invisible. 
St. Bruno made silence one of the rules of his order, 
pretnitine speech except in the worship of God. Many stories 
are told of the efforts of ae monks to shun even an interview 
with aeee or relatives. They sought complete isolation 
from their fellows. The aim thus sought was an impossible 
one; it would mean the end of society if all adopted it. 
And that indicates the inherent selfishness of the ascetic 
position. The ascetic acknowledged the claims of none other 


than himself. 


This withdrawal from social life 
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inevitably circumscribed the life of the soul. The larger 
life which develops in love and baresel for others was unknown. 
"The lives of the primitive monks were consumed in penance and 
solitude, undisturbed by the various occupations that fill the 
time, and exercise the faculties of reasonable, active, and 
social a It is easily understood why Gibbon calls 
them "unhappy exiles from social ieee and describes their 
purpose as an effort "to reduce themselves to the rude and 
miserable state in which the human brute is scarcely 
distinguishable above his kindred animals.."? 

The greater tragedy of this social 
offenee lies in the fact that. it defeated its purpose, and 

spiritual 

made the inner life, the Xumzr communion, much less rich and 
full. Von Hugel declares that there is a social- 
institutional need of religion, a need for common worship, 
for symbol or sacrament, for religious seit veieeBe By 
cutting himself off from society the ascetic doomed himself 
to the loss of these social aids and influences, which would 


have enriched and deepened his spiritual life, and without 


which his soul-life inevitably became barren and impoverished. 


2. Suppression of the Intellectual faculties. 

The early monks looked with great 
suspicion on learning. Jerome had to defend himself against 
chargeé@ of studying Cicero and Virgil, and employing monks 
in copying them.> One monk who was an exceélent linguist 
determined to remain silent for thirty years. The training 


of the mind had no place in the ascetic plans. Also, the 
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rule of silence prevented an interchange of views by which the 
intellectual powers would have ae stimulated. But what was 
of much greater seriousness was the fact that under the monastic 
system the. freedom of the mind vanished. Credulity and 
submission were required of the monks. "A blind, unquestioning 
credulity was inculecated as the first of duties, and the habit 
of doubt, the impartiality of a suspended judgment, the desire 
to hear both sides of a disputed question, and to emancipate 

the judgment from unreasoning prejudice, were all in consequence 
condemnea."! A monk was not expected to think for himself, 

his superior dominated his mind and will. Erasmus, himself 

a monk, wrote: "A monk may be a glutton, a drunkard, a 
whoremonger, an ignorant, stupid, malignant, envious brute, 

but he has broken no vow, he is within his holy obedience. 

He has only to be a slave of a superior as good for nothing 

as himself, and he is an excellent prother."~ The 

credulity and submission expected of the monks inevitably 


prevented the expansion of their intellectual powers. 


oe A Degraded View of the Body. 

At the root of asceticism is the 
conception of the body as evil, the prison-house of the soul. 
The supreme desire of the ascetic was to overcome the flesh. 
Every natural instinct must be repressed, every desire conquered. 
It is not so difficult to understand this view when one 
remembers the union between the soul and the body, by which 


the state of one is in large measure the reflex of the other. 
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But though one may see the explanation of the origin of this 
view, one must see also its illogical character. 

The conception of the body as inherently 
evil is a moat unworthy one, and distinctly unchristian. It 
robs human life of its dignity. It makes all pleasure sin. 
It sets a stigma upon the most sacred of human instincts. The 
Christian position repudiates such a view. It recognises 
the body as the "vehicle of the soul", and teaches the possibility 
and duty of glorifying God in one's body. It accords to the 


body the supreme dignity of being a temple of the Holy Ghost. 


4, A Cruel Fanaticisn. 

The austere life of the ascetics 
frequently developed in them a harsh unfeeling temper towards 
others. They showed no mercy in dealing with themselves, and 
consequently showed none in dealing with others. They were 
characterised by a spibitual pride that claimed unique 
spiritual knowledge, and at times sought to compel acceptance 
of their views. The very nature of their manner of life 
tended toward this cruel fanaticism which frequently 


violated reason and freedon. 


Ds Moral Corruption. 
The degeneracy of the ascetics was 


almost inevitable in view of their manner of life. They were 
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living abnormal lives, often with little activity, and lacked 
that "background of sanity, serenity, and cheerfulness to 
life" which is to be derived from muscular vigor, and which 
is necessary "to give moral elasticity to our disposition."! 
The vast increase in the wealth of the religious houses 
accekerated the moral decline. What labor the monks had 
performeé was gradually passed over to slaves or serfs. The 
monks held the belief that they were the-first objects of 
Christ's care, and devoted the increased wealth to securing 
additional bodily comfort. The difference between this 
attitude and that of the earlier ascetics is readily seen. 
itis ectienas of the moral corruption 
of the monasteries is singularly complete, and is gathered 
from a number of authentic sources. "In the Penitentials 
of Bede and Egbert, monks and nuns appear in as vicious 
colors as the most uncharitable Protestant has represented 
them. The details cannot be quoted, even in Latin. "* 
In. the monasteries of Germany and England at the time of their 
suppression the moral conditions were shocking. A 
remarkable picture is given by Cardinal Morton in a report 
on the great Abbey of St. Albans. This document is the 
strongest indictment that could be made of any institutton. 
Worldliness and gross sin were the common habits of the monks. 
"They were full-fed, idle, and sensual,--of sin they thought only 
as something extremely pleasant, of which they could cleanse 
one another with a few mumbled words as easily as they could 
wash their faces in a es Luther also adds a terrible 


testimony given out of a personal experience; "In the 
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cloister", he says,"rule the seven deadly sins,--covetousness, 
lasciviousness, earniese. nate, envy, idleness, and the 
loathing of the service of Goa."! Erasmus speaks with the 

same authority when he says,"The stupid monk says mass as a 
cobbler makes a shoe; they come to the altar reeking from their 
filthy pleasures. Confession with the monks is a cloak to 

steal the people's money, to rob girls of their virtue, and 

commit other crimes too horrible to name. Yet these people 

are the tyrants of Europe. The pope himself is afraid of them. "* 
The movement that had started out with such earnest striving after 


the conquest of the flesh, had degenerated into a sensual, 


degraded, and disgusting institution. 


6. An Incomplete Ideal. 

In spite of the truth underlying the 
ascetic position, history has proved its impotence to reach 
its ideal. It is a one-sided view of life and religion, and 
as wih ean never achieve its object. It is based on truth, 
but that truth is only partial. It leaves out of account 
factors which are as important as the factors to which it 
gives emphasis. In the monastic system, where the ascetic 
ideal was carried to its extreme, it has been fauna weighed 
and found wanting. It is a negative method, and that fact 
betrays its weakness. However, it is very necessary to keep 
in mind the fact emphasised by Hocking, that its errors are 
"errors of insufficiency, not of a false aiee scan It 
is based upon a fundamental need of the human soul. The 


mistake lies in ignoring factors that must have a place ina 
complete ethical ideal. 
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THE AESTHETIC DEVELOPMENT AMONG THE GREEKS. 


Over against the ascetic ideal, and 
in constant conflict with it, is the ideal of Aestheticisn. 
This is a term which has been much abused, and concerning 
which there is a difference of interpretation. It is 
derived from are@crvre Our, to perceive, with the primary 
significance of perception, or what is perceptible by the 
senses, but a technical use has developed, whereby it 
signifies the philosophy of taste, the science of beauty in 
nature and art. The modern meaning is perhaps most clearly 
expressed in the somewhat wider term "Culture", the underlying 
conception being the development of all one's instincts and 
powers as a means to the larger life. This method claims 
all that is beautiful in nature and art as aids to self-culture. 


The watchword is not self-repression but self-expression, the 
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complete realisation of the self. "It declares that the 

purpose of life is that we should come into the full 

realisation of our powers; and this is to be achieved not 

by limitation, but by expansion, by obeying our nature fearlessly. 
It carries with it the sacred duty to devetop all the faculties, 
to train the mind, to attempt to reach a complete and well- 
balanced state of existenee, to become all that is possible 

for each individual to vie Aestheticism urges that a 


man live the richest, fullest life possible for him. 


1. The Greek Ideal, 

The beginnings of aestheticism as 
an ethical ideal go back to the early days of Greek history. 
Greece was the bibthland "of those mental gifts which have 
educated the civilised wear Here Eruth and Goodness 
were inseparably united with Beauty, and a unique sense of 
beauty, and appreciation of it,"beauty of mind as well as 
beauty of form", were characteristic of her civilisation. 

The extent to which this was developed is to be seen in the 
fact that the Greeks expresseé a feeling of repugnance:as 

a feeling of Ce ie The True, the Good, and the 
Beautiful were recognised as worthy objects of a life search. 

The first influence toward this 
aesthétic influence is found in Homer, who has been called the 
"Apostle of Per mexcent. A vagrant ballad-singer, 

‘ wandering over the Aegean and the Asian coasts, he remained 
practically unknown for some centuries, until an Athenian 


prince gathered together his scattered verses, and the blind 
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1 
poet "was submitted to a sort of literary canonisation." 


From that time education Bas not complete without an 
acquaintance with the works of Homer. 

Following this developed the the other 
poets--Hesiod, Pindar, Aeschylus, Sophocles, and Aristophanes. 
Then came History, and Oratory, and finally Philosophy, reaching 
its summit in Socrates, Plato, and Aristotle.* 

During this period off intellectual 
development came also the development of art, with its statuary 
which is still the admiration and wonder of the world. Thus 
the Greeks, with this remarkable intellectual development, with 
the emphasis on Beauty as inseparable from Goodness, (AuAonaya Ges) 5 
made 6ulture their religion. "The highest word of Greek 


thought" was self-realisation. 


Ze Bicecceen aa: 

That which existed largely in 
tendencies and a prevailing atmesphere in Greek thought 
generally, was focalised in a definite system by Epicurus, 
(341-270B.C.), who"converted philosophy into the art of life,... 
the technique of er eeier According to Epicurus pleasure 
is the "sole ultimate good", and pain the "sole evil", meaning 
by pleasure that which is commonly understood, including the 
pleasure of the gratifications of appetite and senses" The 
system, however, was not a mere vulgar sensationalism as is 
frequently represented. Spiritual joys were to be chosen 
in preference to sensuous ones; inner goods to external; 
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while the mind was to exercise control over the enjoyments chosen, 
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The chief aim to be sought was freedom from pain and anxiety, 
a "pleasure of stable condition", by which one becomes 
independent of the things that usually fret the soul, 
especially death and the fear of death. The system set forth 
an ideal of extreme selfishness; any relationship was to be 
shunned that would interfere with the tranquility, the 
pleasure, of the soul; every opportunity was to be taken to 
taste the good things of life. 

Epicurus embodied his teaching in 
its most attractive form in his own life.. "A man of eager 
and affectionate temperament", Sidgwick considers that he 
supplied in himself elements that were lacking in the 
"argumentative cogency of his teaching."'! He gathered his 
disciples about him in a philosophic community, and there was 
developed in them a strong loyalty to their teacher. The 
movement spread widely, and continued strong for six 
centuries. The antithesis of Stoicism, which arose and 
flourished in the same period, it was greatly influential 


in the later development of an aesthetic ideal of life. 
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CHAPTER FIVE: 


THE MODERN DEVELOPMENT OF AESTHETICISM. 


For centuries the Greek influence was 
negligible, and it was not until the fifteenth century that it 
became dominant as a world influence. During the intervening 


period the literature and thought which have had such a unique 


for that “new birth" which should usher it, in all its strength 


and glory, into a new world. 


A. The Renaissance. 


The Renaissance was a movement toward 
self-emancipation. It was a revolt against the dominant 


thority of the Church in intellectual matters. The "Age of 


influencein the after-history of mankind was mostly hidden, waitin 
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Faith" had tended to cripple scientific investigation, and 
classical learning was ore = the possession of only a 
small section of Aristotle's writings. The renaissance was marked 
by great and varied scientific research, by a great increase in 
the Glassical literature available , and by an intellectual 
freedom which manifested itself in many different ways. It 
was "a period of increased activity of men's powers, due to 

the breaking down of those forces which ee kept them in leash. 
This activity displayed itself most characteristically in the 
revival of learning, which gave the Reformation its tools." 

It is sometimes considered that the renaissance consisted solely 
in a revival of classical Learning, an effort " to recover the 
intellectual and artistic inheritance of Greece and eae 

This was part of the movement, but it was only part.. By far 
the greatest thing was the intellectual stimulus imparted: the 
new appreciation of nature, the eager scanning of the world 
around, and the effort to control natural forces. It is this 
that gives the characteristic tone to the renaissance, and makes 
it one of the mast fruitful and buoyant periods in the history 
of men. This explains akxmmzz the hold it gained at once 

upon the imagination; men Pe door opening into a larger, 


fuller, richer life, and they pressed forward eagerly to enter. 


1. Preceding Influences. 


There are certain influences or movements 
that preceded the "New Learning" which helped to prepare the 


way for it, and to bring it about. 
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One of these was the CRUSADES. When 
Pope Urban the Second sent Peter the Hermit through Northern 
Italy and France preaching, a crusade to free the holy sepulchre 
from the desecrating hands of the Turks, he set in operation 
influences of which he did not dream. The crusades were 
"the triumph of the Church", but the issue was a movement 
which wrested intellectual domination from the Church, and 
Prepared the way for the Reformation of the sixteenth 
century. Men who had never previously left their native 
villages were brought under the broadening influences of 
travel. They were brought into close and intimate contact 
with men of other races. They saw the civilisation of 
other lands. They found that the manner of life of the 
Mohammédan infidels contained much that was desirable of 
which they had never known. Thus their horizon was enlarged, 
and, what was of greater importance, a spirit of enquiry was 
aroused which had far-reaching influence on intellectual 
development. Research, invention, and discovery, were results 
which have proved to be the foundation of the modern world.’ 
Another movement that showed the trend 
of the times was the rise of the Goliardi, the wandering 
scholars, who travelled through the towns of Eurdpe about the 
end of the twelfth century and the beginning of the thirteenth. 
These men"lived the life of the open road, the free song, and 
the flowing bowl." They broke with conventional custom, and 
lived lives free from the restraint of the past. Theirs was 
a stiking and spectacular attempt to secure complete self- 


expression. They claimed the right to live responsive to the 
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impulse of nature. They banished sacrifice as a thing to be 
shunned. These wandering scholars were received warmly 
wherever they went. They responded to a need in men's hearts 
which had been unsatisfied. They aroused desires for a freer, 
larger life than that which men had known. 

In A.D.1212 at the Diet of Frankfort, 
Frederick the Second was area emperor of the Holy Roman 
Empire. Frederick was a new type in Europe, and was distinctly 
a forerunner of the Renaissance. Edward Hulme speaks of him 
as "the first well-rounded type of manhood,....wit, statesman, 
philosopher, poet, skeptis, and theologian, who evoked a 
premature renaissance at his southern court."! He spoke four 
languages, and encouraged intellectual culture. In spite of 
a particularly stormy reign, during which he was twice 
excommunicated, and was compelled to protect his empire 
against a crusade proclaimed by Pope Gregory the Ninth, he 
gathered around him scholars in various fields, and fostered 
a rational and liberal education. "Poets, astrologers, 
musicians, and singers were to be found at his court. 

The result of these and other movements 
brought about a revival of individuality, which first showed 
itself in Italy toward the close of the thirteenth century. 
There was a new emphasis upon the originality of every 


individual, and the right and duty of each one to develop 


his own powers in the way best suited to hin. This was 
at variance with medieval thought. There the goal was self- 
renunciation. The self was to be repressed. But new forces 


had been at work which had given a new value to individual 


life. There was a new attitude toward nature, and education. 
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made possible, the rise of the"New Learning! 


a History of the Renaissance. 

The first name directly associated 
with the Revival of Letters is that of Petrarch, (A.D. 1304- 
1374). who is regarded as the founder of the movement. 
He had a love for the Classics which became the passion of his 
life. Although unable to read Greek, it is said that when 
he received manuscripts of Homer and Plato he kissed then, 
declaring it was an inspiration merely to look upon the Greeks 
ae He was not content merely ie abuas what he had, but 
was eager to discover new manuscripts. Soon, under his 
enthusiastic leadership, the monasteries all through Europe 
were searching for writings of the classical authors which 
had been lost or forgotten. A great many new writings were 
brought to light and eagerly studied. Knowledgecof most of 
the Greek literature had practically vanished. Petrarch 
was seized with the importance of recovering this 
knowledge, and stimulated the study of Greek. This received 
an impetus with the advent, late in the century, of 
Chrysoloras, a learned Greek, who came to teach at Florence 
and other cities. Other Greeks followed, bringing 
treasures in the form of manuscripts; and the Fall of 
Constantinople in 1453 brought many more. But Petrarch 
did not merely urge a study of the Classics. He also inspired 
investigation and research, and the exercise of the critical 


faculty. In him we can see the movement of -that spirit of 
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critical enquiry, independent of the restraining power of the 
Church, which made the renaissance period so rich and fertile 
in its intellectual results. 

The movement thus inaugurated by 
Petrarch spread rapidly. The soil had been prepared, and 
Italy rapidly gave evidence that the seed wad germinated. 
Soon a tendency was seen among the intellectuals to form 
themselves into groups for discussion and study. These came 
to be known as Academies, and they grew up all over italy. 
They gave the humanists a definite organisation, and aided in 
the spread and influence of their taeaee The most important 
of them was the Platonic Academy at Florence, founded by 
Cosimo de' Medici, with Masilio Ficino, an enthusiastic 
student of Plato at its head. Another was the Roman 
Academy founded by Pomponius Laetus, who went to the extreme 
in an “idolatry of anthquity." Many others were "infected 
by an Epicurean infidelity, caught from Lucretius and the 
dialogues of Cicero. 

In course of time the New Learning 
captured the Papacy. Nicholas the Fifth (1447-1455) was the 
first of the humanist Popes, and his sympathies were 
distinctly favorable to its expansion. "From his time Rome 
became the literary and artistic capital of Europe, and with 
brief intervals the Papacy gave its chief attention during 
the Renaissance period to art and literature to the neglect 
of religion." Nicholas made a systematic search for 
manuscripts, and laid the foundations of the Vatican library. 
Pius the Second (1458-1464) and Leo the Tenth (1513-1521) 


were also specially noted for their devotion to literature and art. 
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From Italy the new culture spread to 
other lands. Germany, France, Gigtand. and Spain were invaded, 
and the national life and thought greatly influenced. In 
Germany and England the movement was more definitely religious 
than it had been in Italy. More attention was given to the 


study of the Scriptures and the writings of the Fathers. 


3. The Scope of the Renaissance, 

The Renaissance consisted of "various 
revivals of human activity." They were all the result of that 
intellectual stimulus which we have noted as its foundation, 
and it will suffice merely to indicate them in order to see the 
scope of the New Learning which had fascinated and dazzled the 
minds of men. First was the revival of ARCHITECTURE, which 
began in Florence with Brunelleschi (1377-1446) With him the 
Gothic gives place to the Classic, althoughtthe latter is not 
the architecture of antiquity, but "the intermingling of 
classic and pagan ideals." SCULPTURE began to give evidence 
of the Greek ideal, moving away from the "thin and gaunt figures", 
"the emaciated faces, the angular gestures of the medieval 
Pealpters.* PAINTING also was rescued from the restraining 
influence of the Church. There was a new life manifested, 

a new sensitiveness to the beauty of the natural world. The 
revival of SCIENCE had its roots in the work of Albertus 

Magnus (1193-1280) a Dominican friar, who sought a science of 
nature, making a catalogue of the trees and plants, and noting 


the influence of the physical environment upon various forums 
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1 
of life. Research and investigation were eharacteristics 


of the revival of science during the renaissance period, 
Philosophy, History, Astronomy, Physics, Chemistry, Zoology, 
Botany, Anatomy, Physiology, Medicine and Surgery, were all 
studied in a scientific spirit, and made great development. 
One result was the stimulation of the inventive activity. 
The most moteworthy instance is the invention of printing, 
culminating in the work of Johannes Gutenberg, who, in 1450, 
constructed a printing-press. 

Further, "the Renaissance is the age 
of travels. and discoveries."* The spirit of quest 
manifested itself not only in scientific research and investiga- 
tion, but in the desire to know different lands of the world. 
1492 was the date of the beginning of the first of Christopher 
Columbus' voyages of discovery. | 

| This period of discovery, and 
invention, and intellectual vigor was not favorable to moral 
development. The period does not lack noble personalities 
but the predominant lack is the recognition of an objective 
moral standard. The only standard generally recognised is 
"the uncertain nature of the individual character." A 
subjective criterion can never produce a strong moral life. 
It leaves too much to the caprice and natural inclination of 
the individual. The purest life issues when there is a noble 
| standard set up independent of the individual, as we saw 
resulted in the case of the early Christians. To a great 
extent, among the devotees of the New Learning, every man was 
a law unto himself. Hence "the moral atmosphere of the 


Renaissance is unclean through and through, and not all the 
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beauty and purity of its artistic productions can, in the end, 
conceal even from itself the moral abyss which threatens to 
engulf it. It is this lack of moral vigor....which has 
utterly unfitted the Reda lacus for maintaining the lead in 
modern Peicue.* 

We have seen that this period we have 
studied was a period of discovery. Men discovered the 
wealth of the classical literature; the beauty of nature; some 
of the unknown laws of the universe; and lands beyond the seas. 
But preeminently it marked man's discovery of himself, There 
is a throbbing desire manifest in Renaissance life for the 
inaiviees? to realise himself. In a unique way it 
approximates the outreach of youth in its entrance into the 
Life of the race. The development of the self-powers in every 
direction is the ideal that governs life. The result is a 
period of history that has probably never been surpassed in 
its colossal achievements, but a period that, at the same time, 
is sadly lacking in the moral grandeur which one looks for 
in a period of such remarkable intellectual and aria 


progress. 


B. ‘The Romantic Period 

Romanticism arose in the eighteenth 
century as a revolt against a degenerate Humanism. The 
latter movement was faskkoned after the classic model. 
The Greek and Latin literature exercised immense influence in 


the = ae of the period. This had developed 
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into literary degeneracy, marked by a slavish observance of 


Greek and Roman rule, with a consequent crushing of spontaneity 


in literary production. The Romanticists developed "a:new 
consciousness of infinite Per ee sought freedom of 
expression in literary and artistic fields. The movement 
was predominantly a literary one, and it marks the rise of 
"imagination and sensibility aT modern literature. Freedom 
was claimed in the choice of themes as well as in the treatment 
of them, and there was a disregard of the "classic restraints 
of order, lucidity, and Re rn ee 

The Romantic movement had its rise 


in England during the eighteenth century,reaching importance 


in the seventh decade of thet century, and culminating in 
4 


the early decades of the nineteenth century. in. VWre5 
James Thomson, a young Scotch poet, came to London " to push 
his literary fortunes." In 1726 he published " Winter," 


the first portion of the largerywork entitled "The Seasons," 
which was published complete in 1739. The chief character 
of this work was a new interest in , and a more at imere 
treatment of,nature. "To a reader of his own generation 
" The Seasons " must have come as a revelation of a new 
world of Beek" and they were largely instrumental in 
spreading an appreciation of the beauties of nature and 
landscape. He was thus the first of a long line of 


" Landscape poets," 


descriptive poets, beginning with the 
and continuing through Gray and Goldsmith, 6owper,Scott, 
Byron, Keats, Wordsworth, and Shelley. 


Romanticism originated in England, 


and developed there alone for some years, but ultimately it 
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developed in other countries - France, Germany, Scandinavia, 
and Russia. In France it began with Rougseau about 1750, 
and in Germany in 1773, when there was published a collection 
of essays by Maser, Herder, and Goethe, entitled "Loose Leaves 
on German Style and Art." 

There are certain outstanding 
characteristics of the movement which may be mentioned. 
We have already noticed the new appreciation of nature.Also 
there was a ea for a beauty in the past that was not found 
in the present. The coldness and spiritual deadness of the 
early eighteenth century caused men to look to the pre-Renatssance 
days for a freedom which the Se tradition had banished. 
Strange as it may seem,Romantidsm,from one viewpoint, "means 
tne’ repreducing in Gate, ees or literature ef the life and 
thought of the Middle Ages." : Aspects of that life seized 
upon the imagination of men, and those “despised ages’ furnished 
new inspiration for a free self - expression. " Ruined 
castles and abbeys, ree: mail, illuminated missals, 
manuscript romanees, black - letter ballads, old tapestries, 
and wood carvings acquired a new value. Antiquaries and 
virtuosos first, and then poets and romancers, reconstructed 
in turn an image of medieval Society. : 

Perhaps the most noteworthy 
character of the movement was its tendency to an extreme 
subjectivity. In classicism the personality of the artist 
is not expressed in his Bee sen: The Romantaicist invariably 
put himself into his ieee It afforded him preeminantly 
an opportunity for self -expression. Frequently this was #he 


factor of chief importance, rather than the production itself. 


There was a decided weakness in Romanticism manifested here, 
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although, as Eucken points out, it"did conspicuous service in 
intensifying the depth and. susceptibility of man' spiritual 
nature." However, over against this , one must take into 
account that the Romantic Beluel usually manifested a contempt 
for morality. Moral sanctions were held to unduly limit the 
self-expression of the individual, and art and morality were 
consequently divorced. There was a tendency to sacrifice 
everything to this insistent demand for freedom in self - 


expression. 


C. The Modern Emphasis. 

The modern aesthetic emphasis 
expresses itself in the main along two lines, the scientific 
and the literary or artistic. Principal Shairp names 
Professor T.H.Huxley as ah exponent of the former, while 


Matthew Arnold and James Russel) Lowell represent the latter. 


The advocates of scientifie culture 


geek to exalt the scientifie method as the only guide in life. 


This principle is laid down by Huxley when he claims that 
education "consists solely in learning the laws of nature, 

and training one's self to obey them," including here moral 

laws as well as physical. He pictures the world as a chess- 
board; the pieces are the phenomena of the world; and the rules 
of the game are the laws of nature. Man is one of the two 
players, and education is learning the rules of the game. Thus, 


in a description of the educated man, Huxley says: "That man 
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think, has had a liberal education who has been so trained 
youth that his body is the resdy servent of his will, and 
joes with ease and pleasure all the work that, as a mechanism, 
4 is capable of; whose intellect is a clear, cold, logic 
engine, with all its parts of equal strength, and in smooth 
working order; ready, like a steam-engine, to be turned to 

any kind of work, and spin the gossamers as well as forge the 
anchors of the mind; whose mind is stored with a knowledge of 
the great and fundamental truths of nature, and of the laws of 
her operations; one who, no stunted ascetic, is full of life 
and fire, but whose passions are trained to come to heel by a 
vigorous will, the servant of z tender conscience; who has 
learned to love all beauty, whether of nature or art, to hate 
all vileness, and to respect others as himselte™ This is 

an excellent statement of the aesthetic ideal. . It sets forth 
an attractive picture, one that finds an instant and full 2 
response in the modern world. It describes the life that the 
majority of modern men reckon to pe"life indeed.” 

| The literary view of culture is 
somewhat distinguished from the scientific view by its 
Subjectivity. Arnold holds that "the aim of culture ie the 


perfection of our human nature on all ite sides, in all ites 


miaetties."~ In seeking thie perfection it studies the best 


that has found expression in humen experience. It seeks 
acquaintance with 


in the world,"? with one supreme objective---self-expression, 


the complete realisation of theself. In setting forth this 


1 £7 ; 4 
Hew Of culture Arnold maintains that in taree respects the 


ulture coincides with the ain of religion. First, 


"the best that has been done or said or thought 
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it places perfection in an internal condition of the soul. 
Second, "it sets before men a condition not of having and 
resting, but of growing and becoming as the true ain." 

Third, it holds that a man's perfection cannot be self-contained, 
but is conditioned on embracing the good of others. But there 
is a fourth thing at which culture aims, that Arnold claims 
trancends the aim of religion. "As an harmonious expansion 

of ALL the powers which make the beauty and worth of human 


! 


nature, culture takes account of factors in human nature 


ue ane 


that religion neglects. He maintains that religion tends 
to be one-sided, and he pleads for a culture that shall take 
account of "beauty and intelligence", “Sweetness and Light", 


There is a lofty note in Arnold's teaching. He fails to 


: 
<< 


distinguish between religion as set forth in contemporary 
Sone tone, and religion as set forth by Christ; but the 
very distinction he draws between Culture and Religion is of 
positive value, and his view has the merit of seeking for 


completion of life. 


The prevalence of these expressions 
of aestheticism in the world today will be readily recognised. : 
The scientific, and the literary and artistic,vievs of life | 
are everywhere dominant. One can detect their influence not 
merely in circles where exits is acknowledged as the supreme 
jdeal, but in places where a higher life-aim is professed. 

The tendency of much of modern religous life is to an over- ; 
emphasis of the aesthetic ideal. It is as generally recognised 
as the ideal life, as was the ascetic in the Middle Ages. 
Perhaps inevitably, certainly naturally, the pendulum has 


swung to the further extreme, and self-expression is preached, 
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CHAPTER ee ee 2 | 


A CRITICAL EVALUATION OF AESTHETICISM. 


Having studied briéfly the historic 
develcepment of the aesthétic ideal, we must now examine its 


characteristics and value as a moral ideal. 


| ar Central Conceptions of Aestheticism. 
9. Self-Realisation: the Antithesis of the Ascetic Ideal. 


We have seen that a characteristic 
of the gesthetic movement in its different historical 
manifestations was a protest against self-limitation, an 


attempt to exclude anything that tended to cramp or confine 
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the soul. It repudiated a negative view of life, seeking "to 
turn the whole of human existence into something positive, to 
limit it on none of its siden, to raise it everywhere to activity, 
Joy and pleasure." "Sad negation" must give way to a 

"complete and joyful affirmation. ¥ "Artistic literary 

ereation becomes the soul of life; the source of the influences 


for the fashioning of a new man."* 


2. The Aesthetic Aim: Perfection of Life. 


The aim of the aesthete, like the aim 
of the ascetic, is perfection of life. He seeks the highest 
development of all his powers, the complete expression of the 
self, that he may come thereby to the perfect life. There is 
nothing cheap ar sordid about the aesthetic method. Frequently 
it has degenerated thus, as in certain phases of Epicureanisn, 
but true aestheticism can no more be charged with these excesses 
than can the real asceticism be charged with the hideous 
excesses practised in its name. The aesthetic ideal seeks to 
give emphasis to factors in human life that are often neglected, 
and in its objective of a completely developed life sets up a 
noble end. One source of its weakness, as we shall see, is that 


its completion is not complete. 
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B. The Positive Value of Aestheticisn. 


1. Its Place in the Christian Ethic. 


A fact that has frequently remained 
unrecognised, even by the aesthete, as in the case of Matthew 
Arnold, is that the aesthetic ideal has a place in the Christian 
ethic as set forth by Jesus. We have already noticed: this 

fact negatively, but it is desirable to consider also the © 
positive aspect. He undoubtedly recognised the rights of 
self-hood, and in requiring love for one's neighbour set self- 
love as the standard. | In the model prayer He gave to his 
disciples he taught them to pray for God's will ON EARTH as 

in heaven. The Gospels reveal his delight in the lilies and 
the birds and all the glories and beauties of God's world. 

"Me world for Jesus is radiant because His God is Lord of 

earth and ee, 3 "He came not to hush the natural music 

of men's lives, nor to fill it with storm and agitation, but 

to retune every silver chord in that'harp of a thousand string’, 
and to make it echo with the harmonies of heaven."? And not 
omly did Jesus have a reverence and love for the material 
world,---the beauty of nature as well as the human body, but 

He taught the obligation of the development and use of all the 
That is the point of the Parable of the Talents. 


soul's powers. 


A man is a steward who is in duty bound to make the most of his 


possibilities. 
This is an aspect of the Christian 
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ethic that has suffered from under-emphasis. By the ascetic 
it was neglected or denied altogether. Any thought or system 
which leaves out the aesthetic factor is of necessity one- 


sided, and proportionately weak in its ultimate appeal and 


outworking. 


2s The Recognition of the Work of God's Hands. 


A further factor in the positive 
evaluation of aestheticism is the fact uae it gives due 
recognition to the Divine handiwork. The philosophy upon 
which most asceticism is built, whether consciously or 
unconsciously, regards the material world as inherently evil. 
Even the beauty of things is but a snare and is to be shunned 
and disregarded in the soul's search after pee This was 
an attempt to eradicate one of the "elementary constituents of 
human eeatalsty.” It is to the credit of aestheticism that 
it gives due emphasis to this "neglected factor". It regards 
all beauty ax to be a rightful object of the soul's quest. 

The beauty of nature as well as the beauty of holiness is a 

good to be prized. This is in line with the teaching of 
Seripture generally.” "The heavens declare the glory of 

God," said the Psalmist, “and the firmament showeth His handiwork." 
"The whole erath is full -of His glory." And it is in line 

with an instine} of the soul. Hume was a sceptic, but he said 

to Ferguson as they walked on a starry night: "Adam, there is a 


Ss 
God." Said Ruskin, to whom had come a clear revelation of 


fihe divinity “of beauty: "myery inch of space sends @ thrill 
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through me." And Pasteur, the French scientist, declared, 


"I see everywhere the inevitable expression of the Infinite in 


the world." 


The aesthetic ideal also emphasises 


the "primitive, irresolvable, universal feeling of the sanctity 


of the pody.""! It thus counteracts the mistaken and unworthy 
notion of the ascetic that the body is essentially evil, and 
places it in a position of reverence. and honor, a conception 
that may wetlbe called Christian, in wiew of the teaching and 


attitude of the New Testament. 


Te A Rational Ideal. 


There is this further word to be said 
in favor of the aesthetic method of life --- it is a perfectly 
rational method. It seek@ a complete development, and it is 
reasonable to assume that if a man has certain capacities, these 
should be developed, and that this development will lead to a 
larger life. Also, it brings to self-enrichment the heritage 
of the past. "The peauties and commodities a&xkmz gained by 
the centuries are sacred. They are our hritage and birthright." 
To refuse to use them is to deny the soul of that which ministers 
to its best life, and to retard the progress of the race. Art 
"brings about a refinement of soul as well as an enrichment of 
expression. It enables much to be grasped and comprehended 
which without it passes like a fleeting shadow. It permits 


the observation of the most delicate vibrations of the soul, 


Eucken: "Life's Basis and Life's 


"Seeing Life Whole", p.81. 
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and throws light into depths which would otherwise be inaceansitiem 
-In teaching aman to respect himself 

| the aesthetic movement has contributed to the development of 

human character and human happiness. As Henry Churchill King 

Has well said: "Self-respect is necessary and basic for 

character, to BE what one ought; for influence, to COUNT as one 

| can; for happiness, to ENJOY what one may, -- what it is given 

a true man to enjoy. "= 

Thus we may say of aestheticism in 

| general what Eucken says of Romanticism: "It has made life 
richer, fuller, more concrete, and has sought to found it on 
a broader basis. He who. refuses to regard the movement as 


| 
j 
final must still recognise its widening, enriching effect upon 
life." 

| 


But while a goo@ case may be presented 


Ce The Failure of Aestheticism as an Ethical Ideal. 
for aestheticism, it inevitably fails when set before a life 
| 


as an ideal. 


t. It is Individual and Exclusive. 


The whole tendency of the aesthetic 


method of life is to make self the center of life. - Tt fails 
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Shairp: "Culture and Religion", p.106. 
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Page ninety-threee eae 
to give due recognition to the bonds that bind society together, 
encouraging a selfish, individualistic development. The logical 
issue of this method is Nitsche's Superman. he ideal also is 
exclusive. It cannot take in all men. There are many who 
are naturally excluded from it on account of their environment. 

In this sense the aesthetic movement may be likened to Gnosticism. 
It is an ideal beyond the reach of the bulk of mankind. "An 
aristocratic character, the separation of an exoteric and an 
esoteric sphere, has been distinctive of am aesthetic conception 


1 
of life from ancient times even until now." 


2. Evasion of the Principle of Sacrifice. 


A very serious charge that may be 
brought against this view of life is that it fails to 
incorporate or ackowkedge the necessity of sacrifice in human 
rife. The inevitable result is a life that lacks depth. No. 
Life can escape superficiality that shuns sacrifice and evades 
restraint for the sake of a higher end. "The aesthetic apirit 
findg its trial, not in course Siekeieans but in the temptation 
to follow beauty exclusively, and to turn effeminately from 
duty and Peredentet. "Attention to and cultivation of 
sentiment may refine life; it will at the same time weaken and 


dissipate it. Power develops and grows only in grappling with 


+ ~ Bin 68 ae ! "W 
resistances, whether they be outside or within one’s own soul. 


De An Incomplete Ideal. 
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1. “Talks to Students", p.295. 


—— 


2. “Life's Basis and Life's Ideal", p.311, and p.259. 


p19. 


4. Hugh Black: "Culture and Restraint", p.38. 


5 Shairp: "Culture and Religion", p.70. 
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Hence, the same criticism can be # 
advanced here that was made against asceticism --it is an 
incomplete ideal. It omits aeercan? ficteoe and, followed 
exclusively, makes life one-sided and shallow. Many earnest 
students who have made a study of the aesthetic ideal have 
agreed regarding its insufficiency. William James declared 
that "Culture and refinement all alone are not enough to redeem 
life from insignificance." Rudolf Eucken speaks of the 
"peautiful language and spiritual poverty" of aestheticisn, 

and declares it impossible as an exclusive ideal because of 

the facts of life.“ He holds that "a creative artist of the 
first rank has never subscribed to a merely aesthetic conception 


of life." 


Hugh Black calls it a mutilation of life, declaring 
that "to leave out of account the moral discipline of life, the 
supremacy of the conscience, the imperious claims of service, 
the calls to self- sacrifice that come to every man, is to 
mutilate life, as surely as the ascetic does in his rage for 
renunciation for its own pares Principal Shairp says, 

"There is at the core of all men something which the whole 
world of nature, of science, and of art, is inadequate to fits 
- that Culture "leaves out facts of manYs nature which are as 
certain, though it may be not so apparent, as gravitation, or 
any other fact which science eeeiRtacaene There is that 
within man which acknowledges this arraignment of aestheticism. 
There is an inward witness that tells him that this is not the 
whole of life. Instinctively he feels the inadequacy of the 
creed of the aesthete, as gasped by the dying artist in 


Bernard Shaw's "The Doctor's Dilemma’: "I believe in Michael 
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Angelo, Velasquez and Rembrandt; in the might of design, the 
mystery of color, the redemption of all things by beauty & 
everlasting, and the message of art that has made these hands 
blessed. Amen, Amen."! 

Aestheticism emphasises truth that 
‘is noble and necessary. But, at best, it is partial truth, 


and needs to be supplemented with other aspects to round out 


the complete circle of Truth. 
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CHH APTER 5 EV, BR: 


A CRITICAL INTERPRETATION OF ASCETICISM AND 


AESTHETICISM. 


6ur study thus far has disclosed a 
continual antagonism between the two rival ethical ideals. 
Asceticism and Aestheticism, Culture and Restraint, Self- 
expression and Self-repression, have ever contended for the 
supremacy as a principle of life. Sometimes one has been dominant 
and the other largely neglected, sometimes the other, and 
repeatedly in the course of history the position of supremacy has 
changed. | 

We have seen also that both of these 
ideals are based on facts of life, that both emphasise factors 
of immense importance in the life of the soul. Yet at the same 
time both have continually displayed inherent weaknesses, and 
have shown themselves inadequate as moral ideals, ignoring facts 


of life which cannot be ignored without doing injury to the 


highest life. 


Hence, having arrived att he necessity 
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Page ninety-eight. — 
of discarding either principle as an exclusive ideal, it is 
necessary now to & consider what ideal may be substituted that 


will fulfil all the requirements, and be free from the weakness 


of insufficiency. 


le A Complete Ideal. 


It has been brought out in the study 
of the opposing principles that any ideal to be adequate must be 
complete. No system will suffice that leaves out important 
facts of life; that fails to provide for all the needs and powers 
of the soul. That is the fundamental weakness of the two systems 
considered, and is the Caaneatcen of all the weaknesses that 
developed. If there were but these two from which to choose, 
if we were confined to an "either..or", thé difficulty would be 
great indeed, as both ignore so much. Of tthe two, 
a-stheticism is the finer ideal, but asceticism is the more vital. 
Even though it meant serious mutilation of life, if we must choose 
we should have to choose sacrifice, for without it life would be 
shallow and insignificant. So, in seeking an ideal that will 
be adequate, we must seek one that conserves the best of these 
other two, yet leaves out none of the facts or factors of life. 
It must be able to submit to the criterion of comprehensiveness, 
one of the necessary criteria of validity suggested by Sorley 
to be applied to moral value- judgments. This does not mean a 
relative comprehensiveness, an acceptance of the system that explaims 
the greater number of facts. "The criterion of comprehensiveness 
is fully vindicated only when the moral principle of wider sweep 


has proved its claim to validity by including the narrower 
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principle which it supplants,"'! 


This demand for copies tenean in the 
ideal accepted is a rational one, Any system that is partial = 
must of necessity be temporary. There can be no finality in. 
our acceptance unless there is completeness. Without it the 
ideal must be continually changing, not merely from period to 
period, but in the same period, and in the same individual. 

This signifies a subjective criterion, a criterion that has no 
objective validity, with the inevitable weakness that accompanies 
such. Hence, in demanding that our ideal -be complete, that it 
be definite and cObjective, we are making a rational demand. 

It may be said further, that such a 
demand is Christian. Completeness is the keynote of the life 
and teaching of our Lord. "T am come," He said, "that they might 
have life, and that they might have it more abundantly." He 
set before His disciples a goal of perfection: "Be ye therefore 
perfect, even as your father which is in heaven is perfect.! 

He a ee all the facts of life, giving each part of His aban 


its proper place and development. 


2. A Synthetic Ideal. 

In view of the demand for completeness 
in the ideal, as asceticism and aestheticism both give 
emphasis to vital facts of life, as they represent the positive 
and negative emphasés, the complete ideal must include both, 
must in some way represent a synthesis of the them. The 
ideal personality that embodies the complete ideal will include 


both, having the two so blended in the charavter that the 
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weaknesses of each will be neutralised, and the values of each 
conserved. This does not involve the question of the co- 
ordination or subordination of asceticism and aestheticism. In 
certain cases it is conceivable that there will be co- 

ordination in the synthesis, while at others one will be subordinate 
to the other. But it does involve the recognition of the 

value of each in human life, the blending of both in one ideal. 
The complete, synthetic ideal is a judgment of value that 
supercedes the judgment of value previously held, namely, 
asceticism or aestheticismn. 

The p isetatee agent that acts in 

this synthesizing process is the self. .To use Caird's 

pregnant phrase: "The self is the synthetic principle in the 
constructhon of experience." This whole problem is a 

essentially a problem of the self. It is a problem of self- 
repression or self-expression. In the case of the ascetic or the 
aesthete, the self sets a goal before itself, a goal of restriction — 
or expansion. In the former case the tendency is toward the 
destruction of the self. This is seen again and again in the 
ascetics of the Christian Church, as well as those of other faiths. 
The logical outcome of their endeavor was the annihilation of the 
self, and in varying measure this was the result. In the latter 
case the tendency is toward the dominance of the self, the 
ruthless disregard of everything (of everything) in the attempt 

to secure complete expression for the self-life. This also is 
frequently seen in history, the history of aestheticism, where 

men have ridden through every obstacle, with but one dominant 


purpose,-- the exaltation, the complete expression of the self. 


The philosophy of this extreme self-emphasis is that of Nits e's 
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: Page one hundred “and One ee 
Superman. The problem may be expressed in terms of the duties 
and rights of the self. There are certain rights and duties that 
inhere in the self. One side of these may be stressed to the 
exclusion of the other, with resulting self-expression or self- 
repression. If the duties are emphasised the life will tend 
toward asceticism; if the rights are dominant the tendency will 
be toward aestheticism. Hence, as the problem is a problem of 
the self, a problem of self-emphasis, in the synthetic ideal 
the self will be the synthetic agent. It will take of each 
principle and blemd them into the complete ideal. It will be the 
agent that will apply the criteria that determine in what measu re 
the two ideals shall contribute to the synthesis. 

A practical question immediately 
arises for us: Has Christianity this Synthetic ideal? It is 
not usually reckoned so. The religious emphasis is the ascetic 
according to common belief. The Founder of our Christian faith 
has been spoken of as "The Divine Ascetic who trod the wine-press 
of the wrath of God." Restriction is the keynote of religion 
in the minds of the vast majority of men. Yet already in our 
study we have seen how these two ideals blend in the Man Christ 
Jesus. Sacrifice may rightly be called the keynote of His life. 
But no thorough unbiassed study can mae the fact that expansion 
is also a dominant note in His character. This is evident all 
through His ministry. It is seen in the life He lived. He 
speaks of His way as the way of the cross; yet declares the 
Fullness of His joy. It is seen in His teaching. The Sermon 
on the Mount has a synthesis of the two jdeals. It is seen in 
His Passion : Even the Crepe; that symbol of denial and sacrifice, 


is for Jesus a real self -expression. It is a sublime self - 


realisation. 
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The ideal at the very heart of our Christian faith is this 
complete synthetic ideal. _ It demands sacrifice; it calls to the 
highest self-expression, | 

It is unfortunate that the terms in 
current use, by the meaning commonly ascribed to them, are unfitted 
to express the content of this synthetic ideal. In reality 
it is Belf Realisation. Even the element ef sacrifice,that it 
includes ministers to a more complete realisation of the self. 
If it were possible , the deeper eeniae of the ideals considered 
would be best expressed as self-repression and self-expression, 


with the synthetic ideal as self-realisation. 


ae The Ultimate Criterion. 

There is still a very important 
question confronting us. The complete ideal we have seen as a 
synthesis of asceticism and aestheticisn. The self is the 4 
synthetic principle or agent in the synthetic process. 
But what is the criterion by which the nature of the synthesis 
is to be determined. In forming its judgement of value what 
criterion shall the self employ? Inevitably there must be 
some Ideal Good that will determine the issue, by which perticular 
cases may be judged, as well as the general synthesis determined. 
What is the Ideal Good ? It may be said this ultimate criterion 
is the Kingdom of God. In the life of Jesus we find evidence of 
this. " T must be about my Father's business;" "Imust work 
the works of Him that sent me." To His dtsciples He gave this 


as the supreme goal: " Seek ye first the Kingdom of God." 


Thus, in the synthesizing of these two principles of life the 
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self will judge how far one is to enter the life, what blending 
of the two there should be, according as,the Kingdom of God is 
served and conserved. | 

Buk “the questioned may be seriously 

asked whether this brings us to finality. The Roman Catholic 
identifies the @hurch withthe Kingdom of God. Thus for him the 
ultimate criterion is the Church. Hugh Blackiinterprets the 
Kingdom as the criterion in terms of Bocial service. 
Protestantism gives a varied meaning, the underlying idea of the 
reign of God being widely interpreted. Hence it would seem that 
this ultimate criterion is not ultimate. Again there is danger 


of a subjective criterion, dependent upon individual interpretation 


A study of the life of Jesus discloses é 
a key which interprets the Kingdom of God, a law of the Kingdom. ~ ; 
This is the Cross. In using this term Cross we do not 
necessarily confime it to the event of calvary: The way of 2 


Jesus through all His life was the way of the Cross. And that 
redemptive element in His life was a revelation of an eternal 
principle. The dross focalised in a period of time that which 
was eternal in the heart of God. Hence we may go a step beyond 
the Kingdom of God.’ The Cross is the ultimate criterion of | 
value . In forming our judgement of value, in constructing our 
complete synthetic jdeal, the criterion to pe employed is the 
eriterion of the cross. This is final, ultimate. For Roman 
Catholis or Protestant, for all men everywhere, the Cross is the 
‘final objective Criterion by which life may be judged and value 
determined. Hence we may say with M.J.Mc Leod : " Back to culture 
then, the culture of the Cross, the culture that is towards Christe 


This criterion answergs to the necessary 
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1 
eriteri® Ofc validity applied by Sorley. 

Cd) It claims validity. 7 ee | 
objective, independent of the judging subject; and universal, 
applying everywhere, The criterion of the Cross " points not to a 
‘personal or subjective state of mind but to the presence of an 


2 


tt os * 
in any situation. 


objective value 

(2) It is coherent, contradicting 
no moral judgments of value. On the contrary these valid moral 
judgments receive confirmation in the light of the Criterion of 
the Cross. 

(3) It is comprehensive. It admits 
of the facts of both of the conflicting ideals. It gives 
recognition to all the facts of life. 

This then is the solution of the problem 
presented by these rival principles. Both emphasise nesessary 
facts, and are based upon fundamental truth. Hence the complete 
jdeal is one that synthesisesthe two, which may be called in a 
‘real sense " Self-Realisation." The ultimate criterion by which 
this synthesis is determined, the ultimate standerd by which all 
life and character are judged, is the criterion of the Cross. 


In the light of that Sublime Sacrifice we may test our ideal. 


"Rane and blessing, pain and pleasure, 
By the Cross are sanctified; 
Peace is there that knows no measure, 


Joys that through all time abide." 


Thus we see that Christianity presents the ideal that must 


ultimately be supreme. 


" The*Pale Galilean'has conquered 
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against all the full-blooded gospels of the natural joy of life, 
but conquered in the grandest way of. conquest, not by the 
exterminationof the opponent, but by changing the enemy into a 
friend. - When the sons of Gyeere are not against but for the 
sons of Zion; when all ideals of culture find their inspiration 
and,nourishment in the divine ideals of Jesus, and take their 
place in the great loving world-purpose of ous world's Saviour; 
when thought, and art, and literature, and knowledge, and life | 
are brought into subjection to the obedience of Christ, that is 


the true victory. "1 
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